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ANNOUNCEMENTS—NOVEMBER 


Shows 
Fripay, October 31 ) 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. National Chrysanthemum Society’s 


SaTURDAY, November 1 ~ Show, in the New Hall. 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Tuespay, November 11 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show, in the Old 
WepNeEsDAY, November 12 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Tugspay, November 25 | Fortnightly Flower Show, Late Apple 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. and Pear Competition and British 
Wepnespay, November 26 | National Carnation Society’s Com- 
10 A.M. to § P.M. | petition in the New Hall. 


Lecture 
Tuespay, November 25, at 3 P.M. ‘“‘Hardy Ferns”, by MR. G. PERRY. 
Demonstration at Wisley—On November 19 there will be a 
demonstration on the Pruning of Fruit Trees, commencing at 11 A.M. 
The demonstration will be repeated at the same time on November 20. 


Distribution of Surplus Seeds: New Arrangements—The 
annual distribution of surplus seeds from the Society’s Gardens at 
Wisley to Fellows will take place during the first few weeks of 1959. 
A List of the seeds available, together with a Form of Application, is 
being sent with this JouRNAL only to Fellows resident overseas. 

No copies will be sent to Fellows resident in the British Isles except 
on request. Fellows resident in the British Isles (including the 
(449) 
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Channel Islands and Eire) who wish to participate in the distribu- 
tion should apply immediately for the List and Form to ‘The 
Director, The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Woking, Surrey, and enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. The 
completed Form must be returned so as to reach Wisley not 
later than December 31, 1958. 

Lily Conference, 1959—The last Lily Conference was held in 
London in 1933 and the Council feels that such advances have been 
made in the intervening twenty-five years that another Conference 
would be of great value to all who are interested in Lilies, Fritillaries 
and Nomocharis. It is therefore proposed to hold a four-day Con- 
ference in London in 1959, from Tuesday, July 7, to Friday, July ro. 

Papers will be presented on Lilies in England, Scotland, Canada, 
U.S.A., Australia and New Zealand and there will be Discussions on 
Lily hybrids, Fritillaries and Nomocharis. Arrangements are also being 
made for members of the Conference to visit the Savill Gardens in 
Windsor Great Park, The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and the 
Society’s own gardens at Wisley. 

It is very much hoped that many Fellows and Associates will find 
it possible to attend the Conference and take part in the Discussions. 
It would be much appreciated if those who hope to attend on one or 
more days would be so good as to notify the Secretary so that adequate 
arrangements may be made. 

The Society’s Examinations in 1959—Candidates wishing to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1959 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are 
as follows : General Examination in Horticulture—Monday, January 12, 
1959; National Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations, and N.D.H. Honours—Monday, February 2, 1959; 
Teacher’s Diploma in School Gardening, Intermediate and Final 
Examinations—Monday, February 2, 1959. 

Sandwich Bar in New Hall—For the convenience of Fellows and 
others who like to visit the Shows at mid-day but have only limited 
time, a Sandwich Bar, at which a light lunch can be obtained quickly, 
has been established in the basement of the New Hall. 

Les Floralies Internationales de Paris, 1959—A great inter- 
national flower show, sponsored by the Municipal Council of Paris 
and the National Horticultural Society of France, wili be held in Paris 
next spring from April 24 to May 3 in a large exhibition building 
of unique design now being constructed at the Place de la Défense. 
Arrangements are in train for the United Kingdom to be represented by 
three co-operative displays. 


Gardeners’ Sunday—T wo years ago the Gardeners’ Royal Ben- 
evolent Institution and the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund jointly 
launched a scheme for the opening of gardens throughout the country 
to the public in aid of the gardening charities on a Sunday, to be known 
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as ‘Gardeners’ Sunday”. ‘The day chosen was the last Sunday in June. 
It has now been decided that as some gardens are at their best at an 
earlier date, Gardeners’ Sunday shall in future be on either the first 
Sunday in May, or the last Sunday in June. It is hoped that some 
owners may open their gardens on both days in aid of this very deserving 
cause. 

The joint Committee would be grateful if those who are willing to 
open their gardens on either or both days, and have not previously done 
so, would be so good as to communicate with the Gardeners’ Sunday 
Organizer, MAJ.-GEN. R. F. CORNWALL, Four Winds, Littleworth Cross, 
Seale, nr. Farnham, Surrey. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 
N. K. Gould 


FEW sharp frosts, combined with a day or two of rough wind, soon 
Astip the deciduous trees of their remaining leaves, and have the 
effect of exposing to view many pleasantly coloured stems and branches. 
Some of the species of willow and dogwood, which are the easiest 
plants to grow, are among the best for winter colour, and as the sort 
of pruning they require keeps them within moderate dimensions, they 
can be used in quite small gardens. ‘I'wo varieties of the white willow, 
Salix alba, are in this category. ‘They are S. alba var. vitellina, in which 
the young growths become bright yellow as they mature, and S. alba 
var. chermesina, which has bright red bark on its young stems. ‘The 
nomenclature of the willows is much complicated by the existence of a 
host of synonyms, and the names given may not be found in all nursery 
catalogues. The yellow-stemmed willow is often listed as S. vitellina, 
the red one as S. vitellina var. britzensis. The habit of both of these 
varieties is to send out wand-like stems 5 or 6 feet long, and these 
should be pruned hard back to within an inch or two of their bases just 
before the buds begin to break in the spring. This will stimulate the 
plant to produce a plentiful supply of new ones for the following 
winter. 

The red-barked dogwood, Cornus alba, which comes from Eastern 
Asia, and the North American C. stolonifera, are alike in having stems 
coloured purplish red late in the season. They are strong-growing 
shrubs which can be treated in the way recommended for the willows. 
Both exist in several varieties, and of the American species there is a 
variety flaviramea with yellow shoots. 

The thought of trees with ornamental trunks at once brings silver 
birches to the mind: combining as they do a graceful pendulous habit 
with white bark, they are the best-known and perhaps the most popular 
of trees. One of the most lovely varieties is the Swedish birch, Betula 
pendula var. dalecarlica, tall and slender with delicately incised leaves. 
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In contrast to these are the Chinese B. albo-sinensis and its variety 
septentrionalis, whose peeling bark is tinged with orange. Much deeper 
colour is displayed by the glossy brown trunks of Prunus serrula, to be 
seen among the Kurume azaleas, and P. maackii, growing on Weather 
Hill. ‘The bark peeling from the branches and trunk of Arbutus menziesii, 
the ‘‘Madrona”’ of Pacific North America, exposes a smooth pale green 
surface which gradually colours to warm brownish red. 

Maples have been mentioned in earlier notes for their foliage, and 
in addition some have interesting bark. The branches, and in young 
specimens the trunk as well, of Acer pennsylvanicum are prettily striped 
with silver on grey-green in a snakeskin pattern; while in the variety 
erythrocladum the branches become bright red in the winter. Several 
other species, including A. davidi, A. hersii and A. capillipes have 
attractively striped bark. Perhaps one of the most pleasing species for a 
small garden is the Chinese Paperbark maple, A. grisewm, which has 
small and neat three-parted leaves, and stems from which the cinnamon- 
brown bark continuously peels in thin flakes. 

In many deciduous shrubs the current year’s stems are seen to be 
brightly coloured when the leaves fall; and in those in which severe 
pruning can be employed to encourage vigorous growth the effect can 
be quite conspicuous. In the Japanese Stephanandra tanakae and S. 
incisa, for example, we have two shrubs not likely to exceed a height of 
6 feet, and producing a rounded mass of gracefully arching and inter- 
lacing stems, red in summer and bright orange-brown in winter. The 
leaves are like those of the related spiraeas, sharply lobed and incised 
and strongly veined. Quite a lot of deciduous barberries are capable of 
producing red or yellow stems, but too often they are seen, owing to the 
lack of timely pruning, as tangled grey, lichen-encrusted thickets. 
Leycesteria formosa can be encouraged to yield 6-foot, bamboo-like 
shoots of vivid green; but if left untouched for two or three years, it 
becomes a congested mass with many dead, twiggy growths spoiling 
its appearance. 

At the present time the broad-leaved evergreen shrubs become 
more conspicuous as the leaves fall from their deciduous neighbours, 
and their great value in the winter garden is more highly appreciated. 
Our Victorian forefathers, lacking the wide choice of material enjoyed 
today, overplanted certain kinds and by doing so they evoked adverse 
criticism by authors of many gardening books written since their day. 
_It is of interest to note that between 1560 and 1885 no fewer than 
twenty-one First-Class Certificates were awarded by this Society to 
different seedling varieties of Aucuba japonica, a fact which indicates 
the popularity of the plant and the efforts of nurserymen to stimulate 
the demand by introducing novelties. Aucubas are out of fashion at the 
moment, but they are shrubs of good habit with foliage of better 
quality and appearance than many. There is no need to plant the 
“spotted Laurel’’ as there are forms with green foliage which carry 
heavy crops of large red, or pale yellow, fruits until August. 
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At the same period as the aucuba, Euonymus japonicus was in vogue, 
and five varieties won the F.C.C. It is a good hedging plant, especially 
near the coast, as it branches freely and stands clipping well. The variety 
microphyllus is a natural dwarf, making a shapely plant with very neat 
green leaves and this, or its silver and yellow variegated forms, could 
be grown in the smallest of gardens. 

Viburnum tinus aureo-marginatum also appeared in the award-list 
of the 1880’s. This is an uncommon variety, but it is procurable. The 
better varieties of the green-leaved ‘‘ Laurustinus’’, especially the one 
called ‘French White’ deserve notice, as they are hardy in most locali- 
ties, and flower freely every winter. In especially favourable situations 
they will often carry dark blue berries late in the autumn. 

Many small gardens could be improved by the construction of a 
border composed wholly, or largely, of plants which keep their leaves 
all through the winter. Reasonably close planting with suitable material 
could provide a feature requiring little maintenance. The selection of 
plants must depend upon the locality and the character of the soil, but 
the following list may be of some assistance. 

Of the more common things to serve as a foundation, which could 
be replaced later as more interesting material became available, we 
could recommend Mahonia aquifolium, useful in leaf, flower and fruit, 
Hypericum calycinum, ‘‘St. John’s Wort’’, which is amenable to sun or 
shade, and which can be cut back hard when it becomes leggy, and the 
periwinkles Vinca minor variegata and V. major variegata, which thrive 
in the most unpromising situations. The species of Sarcococca would 
be excellent for a shaded place, S. hookeriana humilis forming a thicket 
eighteen inches high of twiggy stems covered with shining green leaves, 
and almond-scented flowers in winter. S. confusa is equally good and will 
eventually grow a good deal taller. Skimmia japonica would be entitled 
to a place, both for the fragrant blossom of the male plant in May and 
the red, holly-like berries of the female, which are decorative for half 
the year. A shrub reminiscent of skimmia in foliage is Daphne pontica, 
but this has an abundance of small green, spring flowers sweetly scented 
in the evening. Choisya ternata is almost indispensable for a warm, 
sunny spot, for its foliage and habit are good and it frequently produces 
a few late flowers in addition to the spring crop. 

Bupleurum fruticosum is rather out of the ordinary. It is an Umbelli- 
ferous shrub with upright stems clothed with neat grey-green leaves 
and tipped with clusters of greenish yellow blossoms. It does well on 
chalk and enjoys full sun. In a sheltered corner a place might be found 
for a specimen of Fatsia japonica, which has bold, glossy leaves a foot 
or more across. In mild winters it develops huge branched panicles 
of small, ivy-like, white flowers. 

Grey-leaved plants would add greatly to the charm of an evergreen 
border, and the feathery Santolina chamaecyparissus, Convolvulus 
cneorum, white-flowered from June to October, and a dwarf lavender 
such as ‘Hidcote’ would be suitable. 
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Along the front, patches of the winter-flowering heaths Erica dar- 
leyenss and E. carnea might be interspersed with dwarf veronicas, 
including the lilac-coloured ‘Bowles’s Hybrid’ and V. cataractae, 
Euphorbia robbiae, which is rather shorter and more decorative than the 
wild ‘‘Wood Spurge”’ and a suitable grey-leaved dianthus. 


INVITED TRIALS, 1959-60 


‘The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out at its Gardens during 
1959-60 the following trials, for which entries are now invited. 


FLOWERS 
From Seed 

Begonia, tuberous varieties for bedding, to be raised from seed sown 
in 1959 (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants of each variety). 

Bellis perennis, treated as a biennial (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants 
of each variety). 

Cleome (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants of each variety). 

Cornflower, treated as a biennial (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants 
of each variety). 

Dimorphotheca, to be sown in the open (sufficient seed to raise 
60 plants of each variety). 

Gaillardia, annual (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants of each variety). 

Ipomoea, excluding J. purpurea (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants of 
each variety). 

Petunia, bedding varieties only (sufficient seed to raise 60 plants of 
each variety). 


From Plants 
Dwarf elatum Delphinium, varieties which normally do not exceed 
approximately 4 to 4} feet in height (3 well-rooted cuttings of 
each variety). 
Gaillardia, named varieties (3 plants of each variety). 
Kniphofia, named varieties (3 plants of each variety). 


From Tubers 
Begonia, named varieties of B. multiflora from tubers for bedding 
(25 tubers of each variety). 


VEGETABLES 
In the Open Ground 
Bean, pencil podded and stringless, climbing and dwarf varieties 
(1 pint of seed of each variety). 
Broccoli (4 ounce of seed of each variety). 
Brussels Sprout (4 ounce of seed of each variety). 
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ar Cabbage, varieties to sow in summer and to mature in the spring, 
as, excluding round-headed varieties (1 ounce of seed of each 
ae, variety). 

he Carrot, early varieties (1 ounce of seed of each variety). 


Onion, white varieties, excluding ‘White Lisbon’ (1 ounce of seed 
of each variety). 

Pea, maincrop varieties, maturing between ‘Gradus’ and ‘Gladstone’ 
(1 pint of seed of each variety). 

Under Dutch Lights and Frames 

rg Melon, varieties suitable for frame cultivation (20 seeds of each 
variety). 

‘Turnip, varieties suitable for frame cultivation (} ounce of seed of 
each variety). 


Calendar of Invited Trials 


ts 1959 1960 1961 
Flowers 
| Cleome Alyssum, annual Celosia 
Ss Dimorphotheca Aster, annual Dianthus, annual 
Gaillardia, annual Begonia, tuberous varie- | Nemesia 
e a! perennial ties from seed Pansy 
Ipomoea Bellis perennis Rudbeckia, annual 
Petunia Cornflower Fuchsia, hardy, from 
). Anemone » hybrida | Phlox, annual plants 
f (japonica),from plants | Dwarf elatum Delphin- | Helenium, from plants 
Begonia, from tubers ium, from plants Heliopsis, from plants 
f Gaillardia, from plants | Kniphofia, from plants | Phlox, alpine, from 
Pelargonium, from plants 
plants Saintpaulia, from plants 
Vegetables 
Bean, stringless, climb- | Broad bean Dwarf bean, excluding 
| ing and dwarf | Broccoli stringless varieties 
f | Broccoli | Cabbage, maturing in | Cabbage, winter 
| Brussels sprout | Spring Kohi rabi 
| Carrot, early | Cauliflower, early varie- | Parsley 
Onion, white varieties | ties sown in May Sweet corn 
Pea, maincrop | Celery, maincrop 
| Leek 
Under Dutch lights and Frames 
| Melon | 
| Turnip 


Nortre.—The years refer to those in which the trials will be judged. The 
calendar for 1960 and 1961 is provisional and may be altered at a later date. 


Conditions for entry to the Trials 

1. All entries must be made on the appropriate form obtainable from 
The Director, 'The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 
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2. When the form relates to a plant normally propagated from seed 
the entrant must certify on the form either: 
(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by him 
or (5) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced by 
him to British commerce. 


The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of the 
variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars will 
not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 

3. Entry forms must be completed and returned to Wisley not later 
than December 31, 1958. Entries received after that date cannot be 
considered for inclusion in the trials. 

4. Plants, seeds and tubers, should not be sent until the entrant 
receives notification that his entry has been accepted. 

5. In the event of too many entries being submitted for a particular 
trial the Council of The Royal Horticultural Society reserves the right 
to scale down the number of entries received. 


IRISH GARDENS AND GARDENERS 
R. C. Jenkinson 


Part II 


UMINATING upon the verdant beauty of Mount Usher, so lovingly 
$k oe the next garden to look at is Kilmacurragh, some ten 
miles south along the Wexford road, diametrically the opposite, at any 
rate now. But it is not possible for us to walk round, or rather through, 
the tangled jungle that it has become. I must try to describe to you 
some of the rare, choice trees and shrubs crying in the wilderness to be 
released from rotting fallen trees and brambles. 

The garden was laid out by MR. ACTON, who began planting about 
1850. The house is a shambles, a nesting home of jackdaws and star- 
lings. The place enjoys much the same conditions of soil and climate 
as Mount Usher, lying as it does under the lea of the Wicklow Hills, 
only a few miles from the sea and well sheitered. ‘The garden lies to the 
south and west of the house. 

I was first taken there in 1932 by SIR FREMERICK and LADY MOORE. 
SIR FREDERICK used to tell a story of MR. ACTON from which many 
planters might profit. “When I get a new plant, I always buy three. 
I plant one where J think it may grow; and I plant one where my friend 
thinks it may grow; and I plant one where no one thinks it will grow— 
and that is the one that does the best.” I was fortunate indeed in having 
as my guide this May, just twenty-six years later, LADY MOORE, who 
knows the garden better than any living person. 

She led me first from the back of the house up the walk on the south 
of the kitchen-garden wall. The first thing to catch the eye, planted 
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inside the wall, was a great 35-foot tree of a fine pink form—I have seen 
the flower—of Magnolia campbellii, now of course finished, but covered 
with incipient cones. Heaven knows how much of its top has been 
blown out! Just opposite is a shapely tree of the rare and very tender 
Telopea speciosissima, 15 feet tall, carrying many heads of lovely light 
crimson flowers; and near by the best specimen in the British Isles 
of Libocedrus tetragona, 37 feet, of which we saw a young plant at 
Mount Usher. Behind it, with a big head of branches, is a magnificent 
tree of Eucalyptus coccifera, probably one of the hardiest species, and 
one of the loveliest. ‘Turning south, and passing a heavily-flowered 
8-foot plant of the yellow Corokia cotoneaster, we came upon the original 
tree of Sorbus thomsoni, 40 feet, but going back for want of cleaning. 
We saw a cutting of this rare and charming tree at Mount Usher. Now 
we are in the real jungle, and it is a question of struggling off the 
path to see this and that, and I can keep no sequence. On the left, a 
great 30-foot tree of Rhododendron grande; 65 feet of the graceful 
Tsuga dumosa (brunoniana) ; Laurelia aromatica, 55 feet, with its smooth 
serrated, scented leaves; and looking back, a bank of dark yews was lit 
up by a huge bush of the golden Chamaecyparis obtusa tetragona aurea, 
some 25 feet x 25 feet across, but normally a neat affair half that size. 
Diving off on the other side of the path, we hit upon a 16-foot shrub 
which deceived us into thinking it might be some entire, iron-green 
evergreen oak. I discovered some days later that it was the tender 
Garrya macrophylla from Mexico; an attractive foliage-plant, but of no 
flower value and therefore not worth wall space. Athrotaxis selaginoides 
towered up to 50 feet, and near it J/lictum anisatum grows to 12 feet, 
bearing pale yellow flowers at this time amongst the aromatic leaves. 
At the back is a still large but straggling tree of Rhododendron campanu- 
latum, a form with lovely soft blue-lilac flowers, the underside of the 
leaves covered in bright cinnamon felt. Just here, we came upon a 
huge bush of Preris formosa, laden with its beautiful pendulous lily-of- 
the-valley sprays; and three notable trees—a tall J/ex latifolia, too clut- 
tered up to measure, Athrotaxis cupressoides, 25 feet, and a big 65-foot 
piece of Pinus hartwegii, the soft, floppy-needled form of P. montezumae. 
Back on the path, we could just see twenty or more feet above our heads, 
the last few flowers of a bright crimson rhododendron, in the Irroratum 
series. I believe SIR FREDERICK told me twenty-six years ago that this 
was the very rare R. shepherdii. Hereabouts there are several plants of 
R. delavayi, in varivus states of good health and decrepitude. ‘This is 
the Chinese form ot &. arboreum, with fine blood-red flowers, but it is 
pretty tender. These plants are probably some of the originals to be 
raised in this country. 

Coming to an iron gate into the park, we came upon two magnificent 
specimens of Abies a few yards outside the garden, both mercifully 
unblemished. We made A. pindrow to reach 80 feet, and A. webbiana, 
70 feet, both perfect specimens of silver firs from the Himalayas which 
are considered spring-tender ; although there is a big tree of the variety 
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brevifolia of the former at Eastnor Castle, near |.edbury in the Malvern 
Hills. Alas! Search as we might, we could not find the original specimen 
of the invaluable Kilmacurragh Cypress, Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
‘Kilmacurragh’, which, when I first saw it, must have been 40 feet tall, 
a rich green stiff column as tolerant of wind as Libocedrus decurrens 
is intolerant. Fortunately, through the efforts of siR FREDERICK MOORE, 
cuttings from this tree will ensure it to posterity, and it is becoming 
better known, as it richly deserves, a sort of epitaph. 

This is a sketch of a tragedy, but any enthusiast who girds up his 
loins and takes shillelagh and bill-hook and pays a visit to Kilmacurragh 
would be well-rewarded. He would be amazed at the will-to-live of all 
sorts—many more than I have mentioned—of trees and shrubs after 
over forty years of neglect. 

Let us imagine that you have been listening to me, not too bewildered 
or bored, in the village of Enniskerry, which nestles at the foot of a hill 
less than a mile from the entrance to Powerscourt, some 15 miles from 
Dublin, and also on the western slopes of the Wicklow Hills. ‘The 
Georgian house was begun in 1728 and finished in 1770. It lies on a 
plateau above the ravine of the Dargle river, which, to the south-west, 
provides the highest waterfall in the British Isles—a silver ribbon 
falling sheer over the polished black rocks for 398 feet. ‘To reach this 
feature, about 2} miles from the house, we drive along a little valley, 
part of which is something unique; on the left are fine Abies procera 
(nobilis), but on the right is a narrow plantation of Monkey Puzzles, 
Araucaria imbricata, or araucana as we must now call it, about 100 trees. 
Now planted as a lawn-specimen to darken the windows of a suburban 
villa it is an abomination; but as we see it now, a little bit of a Chilean 
valley, some trees bearing their large cones like a huge artichoke, you 
must agree that araucaria is most effective. But I anticipate! 

The superb formal garden was conceived by the 6TH LORD POWERS- 
COURT to counteract the oblique NW.-SE.-slope between the south 
front of the house, and the Sugar Loaf, which dominates the landscape. 
But dying in 1844, it was left to his son to commence and complete this 
great work between 1855 and 1875. ‘These terraces, falling to a large 
circular pool, with their statuary, fountains and iron balustrades, are 
not surpassed in Europe (Fig. 138). Whether we look from the House 
to the Sugar Loaf, or from the far bank of the pool up to the House, the 
conception and execution is perfect. If you wish to learn more of this 
masterpiece, I must refer you to Country Life, December 1946. 

Now we will walk round the informal ground that surrounds the 
formal. From the south front, turning right, or west, along the broad 
800-yard-long terrace and then south out of the walled garden, here 
is the Green Pond, and by its side you will seldom see a better tree of 
Euonymus fimbriatus, 30 feet tall, never hurt by frost, its young growth 
brilliant carmine—as brilliant as the best Pieris forrestit. At the end of 
the pond a Eucalyptus, probably gunnit, is over 100 feet tall. Curving 
to the right, down the slope, we are passing Cupressus ‘arizonica and 
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C. torulosa, Picea likiangensis purpurea and the rare and tender Juniperus 
cedrus from the Canaries—these are all from 15 to 25 feet tall. At the 
bottom, on our right, is a young tree of Picea sitchensis which five or six 
years ago, by careful measurement, had reached 175 feet! The sky is 
the limit! ‘There on your left you see a nice Abies polita of some 55 feet ; 
do not grasp a shoot, for its needles are the stiffest and spiniest of all 
silver firs. And on the right are two fine trees: Podocarpus salignus 
(chilinus), 40 feet, and a lovely Abies cephalonica, the Greek fir, with a 
girth of 15 feet and over 65 feet tall. A few yards further on is a great 
bushy tree, 38 feet tall, of Drimys winteri, and now you are looking at 
the tree for which this place is famous—Nothofagus betuloides, over 
40 feet tall and of perfect shape. This is the biggest specimen of this 
rare plant in the British Isles (Fig. 137). Next to it is a good young 
tree of Nothofagus dombeyi, and opposite, a distinguished specimen of 
Picea orientalis, which surely ought to be in every garden big enough 
to harbour such things. Here we reach the far bank of the pool, and 
look up the magnificent vista of the steps and terraces leading to the 
House. Looking through the ‘Triton fountain with its 10o-foot jet in the 
centre of the pool, we have a fine view of the wrought-iron palisade 
enclosed by two prancing bronze Pegasi, on the further lip of the pool. 

Next we dip into a cup which the late LORD POWERSCOURT con- 
verted from bog into a Japanese garden in 1908. Clumps of Callistemon 
citrinus, with scarlet bottle-brushes, are remarkably happy here; and 
on the steep northern bank, Abies balsamea is in very good health. Nor 
must you miss Picea nigra, never very big (here it is 15 feet) and espe- 
cially useful on poor, stony soil. To our left T’suga dumosa has reached 
some 25 feet. From here we walk due north up a long sheltered valley. 
Along its slopes, LORD POWERSCOURT’S father has planted a considerable 
collection of the newer conifers, many given to him I believe, by the 
late LORD HEADFORT. ‘They are thriving, and wisely have been given 
space for their ultimate development. Amongst them are magnolias 
and other flowering shubs, among which you should notice the ever- 
green Photinia davidsoniae, not very hardy but very attractive in the 
spring of the year with its reddish-copper young shoots. But this part 
of the garden would take a long afternoon to examine in detail, so we 
must bid farewell to the splendour of Powerscourt, and prepare for a 
long drive. 

This drive will take us away from the hilly perimeter of Ireland, 
with its fertile acid soil and climate influenced by the sea. If, as today, 
there is no mist, we shall have a lovely journey for the first hour, up the 
hill to the Sally Gap, leaving on our left, Glendalough lying in a deep 
hollow, 1,000 feet below us; and then, going west-by-north past Poula- 
phouca, that great reservoir formed by the damming of the river Liffey, 
to Blessington. From here the way lies over flat country, much of it 
bouncing bog-road, into the heart of Ireland, into Co. Offaly, to Birr 
Castle, LORD ROSSE’s beautiful home, dating from the first decade of 
the seventeenth century, though its foundations are medieval. Indeed, 
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St. Brendan’s Well—he was a disciple of St. Patrick—can still be seen. 
Although roughly equidistant from both the eastern and western sea- 
board, Birr registers on the average, no more than 15° maximum frost, 
and enjoys a rainfall of 334 inches. The soil is alkaline, much of it 
deep alluvial loam. The terrain is mostly flat, though the park slopes 
gently from castle to lake, and the river walk, a long stretch of garden 
each side of the River Camcor, is enclosed on both sides by high, steep 
banks. Planting in the demesne has been almost continuous during 
the last 150 years or so. The majority of the very fine collection of trees 
and shrubs has been planted by the present owner. He is fortunate 
indeed in having LADY ROSSE, a lady of such taste and enthusiasm, to 
work with him, whose father, the late COLONEL MESSEL, of Nymans, 
was able to give to Birr so many new and choice plants. 

Before starting our walk, we may be allowed to look through the 
windows of the elegant Strawberry-Hill Gothic drawing-room, sitting 
on a bank over a bend in the river many feet below it. Nothing has 
been allowed to impede this charming view ; two or three cherries, such 
as a flourishing Prunus subhirtella pendula, on the hither bank, and well 
back across the river a few trees for autumn colour, Parrotia persica and 
maples. This view never fails to enchant me, accompanied as it is by 
the ever-burbling stream. Now we will descend the stone stairway into 
a wide grassy courtyard, which on the side opposite the Castle is enclosed 
by a very high straight wall, mostly covered by a good pink form of 
Clematis spooneri, with made-up beds for azaleas at its foot. On a curving 
wall of the Castle itself, grow two amazing plants; the white, sweetly 
scented, winter-flowering Buddleia auriculata, and racing through it, 
Rosa banksiae lutea, the double yellow Banksian, both at least 60 feet 
high! Next door, the rather tender Escallonia montevidensis, also with 
white flowers in late summer, is very happy, followed by Sophora 
tetraptera, whose golden tubular flowers adorn this tall wall-shrub in 
April. 

With the dry moat on our right and the river on our left, we pass 
by the foot of the steps leading from the front drive, noting a fine plant 
sprawling along a low wall at their base of the attractive evergreen 
Rubus flagelliflorus, with long white wands and soft green heart-shaped 
leaves whose undersides are beige kid. On the right we walk beside 
a broad herbaceous border in front of a brick wall sustaining the bank. 
Here are two good bushes of Hibiscus sinosyriacus from Lu-Shan, a new, 
charming species: in one form the mallow-shaped flowers are white 
with a maroon centre, in the other, they are whitish lilac with deep rosy 
centres. This is a valuable addition to late summer-flowering shrubs. 
Against the wall the beautiful Ceanothus impressus is a sheet of blue each 
April—so much hardier than many of its family, and at the end, tower- 
ing over the wall is a great piece of Magnolia delavayi, 22 feet by more 
through, in robust health (Fig. 139). From here the valley opens out a 
little, with large beds on its steep south-facing slope. Kolwitzia amabilis 
from Korea gives a generous display in May and June, of rosy lilac 
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bell-shaped flowers with yellow throats. Hoheria lanceolata, about 20 feet 
tall, is a pillar of white in July, at the same time as two or three thriving 
trees of Eucryphia nymansensis. Here is a very scarce and happy plant of 
Ehretia macrophylla, a deciduous tree from Hupeh, which eventually 
bears sprays of white flowers in August. And you must not miss 
Magnolia X loebneri, that very rare hybrid between M. stellata and 
M. kobus: taller than the former and flowering younger than the latter. 
Those who garden on chalk or limy soils should especially note this— 
if they can get it! 

On top of the bank is a collection of Chinese Picea and one or two 
Abies. 'To my mind the outstanding tree is A. cilicica, beautifully sym- 
metrical. Picea wilsoni, P. brachytyla, and P. likiangensis are also very 
good. These were all planted during the last fifty years. Below this 
plantation is a large group of Chinese viburnums, up to 12 feet tall. The 
proximity of these shrubs ensures free fruiting; they are a wonderful 
blaze of scarlet each autumn. There are V. betulifolium, V. lobophyllum, 
V. setigerum, and others: all are good. Pursuing our way to the end of 
the river garden we see on the left, two very fine clumps. One is of 
Hydrangea quercifolia, with long, broad pearly white plumes (Fig. 140); 
and the other of the evergreen Viburnum davidii, which is how it 
should always be planted. By using both males and females, LORD 
ROSSE gets a wonderful display of bright blue fruits. 

Now we hit the drive round the lake, and immediately in front of 
us is a very big bush of Viburnum harryanum, with small, dark ever- 
green leaves. When covered by its little white tubes in April, it has 
more than once been taken for Osmanthus delavayi which also is good 
at Birr. We have not time to walk all round the lake, but there are four 
good plants of which you must know: Fagus engleriana is a lovely 
Chinese beech, some 15 feet here, and probably never very tall in this 
country, with smooth sea-green leaves; Acer oliverianum is a most 
attractive small tree with five-fingered leaves and good autumn colour; 
while A. cissifolium is a gem, with three delicately-cut leaflets which turn 
red and yellow before they fall. Turning left, away from the river, we 
go up the long River Walk, passing on our right three good young 
Zelkova serrata. In this part of the garden are many of LORD ROSSE’S 
wonderful collection of magnolias. Indeed, I believe he grows every 
species that can be grown out-of-doors, and several hybrids. Perhaps 
the most notable are a very large tree some 30 feet tall of Magnolia 
veitchit and a superb young specimen, about 18 feet when I saw it, of 
M. dawsoniana, a perfect pyramid. Then there are two or three young 
plants of the Nymans hybrid, a chance cross between kobus and 
stellata var. rosea, named ‘Leonard Messel’: it has pretty, pale rosy 
flowers. 

Looking across the river, do not miss a beautiful specimen of 
Liriodendron tulipifera fastigiata, one of the most attractive upright 
trees, which are so valuable in any garden. A little further, and we 
come to a fine tree of Acer grosseri hersit, with three-lobed leaves that 
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colour magnificently in autumn, and green and white striated bark, 
and next door a big Sorbus serotina, which LORD ROsSE considers his 
finest Rowan for autumn colour. Olearia virgata must be nearly 9 feet, 
and Meliosma cuneifolia, with creamy plumes, much taller. Mahonia 
lomariaefolia is thriving, austere and prehistoric with stiff spikes of deep 
yellow flowers in winter or early spring. Next we come to, and walk 
under, a great tree of Juniperus recurva, 30 feet tall and about as much 
through. As we get back towards the house there is as pretty a piece of 
planting as you will see anywhere: an old rotting tree stump completely 
surrounded by Anemone fulgens naturalized in the grass, its dazzling 
scarlet flowers setting this bit of the garden alight every April. 

Another visit to Birr last August (1958) revealed a few plants of 
remarkable beauty and interest that I cannot let you miss them. Caili- 
carpa giraldiana on the Castle wall near the great tangle of Rosa banksiae 
is 15 feet tall, covered in light purple flowers. By the River Walk 
Carrierea calycina is 25 feet tall: alas! it has not yet shown its panicles 
of white cup-shaped flowers. Now into the woodland where, first the 
rare Picea maximowiczu is 5 feet 5 inches: then a glorious piece of the 
true Rhus cotinoides, 22 feet, a bonfire of flames each autumn. Now we 
come to the rather tender Abies kawakamii from Formosa, a beautiful 
25-foot tree coning, the first to do so in this country; and a fine Abzes 
holophylia, also coning. Finally, a 50-foot, perfect pyramid of Fagus 
sieboldii with smooth soft green leaves. 

Going by car to the kitchen-garden gate we must see one of the 
features of Birr, a box hedge at least 200 years old, and over 30 feet tall. 
Two large formal gardens contain a very good collection of old-fashioned 
roses, and a few species, while by the gate is an enormous tree, 50 feet 
tall, of Paulownia tomentosa (imperialis) with purple flowers like fox- 
gloves in May. Going back to the Castle there are before we get to the 
front door three trees which you should see: TYorreya californica, 
T. grandis and T. nucifera. 'They all have stiff, pointed lustrous-green 
leaves like an outsized yew. They are handsome evergreens, sometimes 
not more than large shrubs. 

We must bid farewell to this charming garden with its wonderful 
collection of plants, of which of course we have not seen half. But this 
visit may-give you some idea of what, given good cultivation, can be 
grown in the very heart of Ireland. 

Now we must retrace our steps, going east-hy-north towards Dublin 
and the coastal gardens. But en route we will stop at a young garden in 
_ Co. Kildare—Kildangan, where for the past twelve years MR. MORE 

O’FERRALL has been assembling a collection of the best plants that he 
can lay his hands on. The 1,000-acre property, one of the great horse- 
breeding establishments of Ireland, is flat; the soil a deep strong loam 
over limestone, the climate and rainfall similar to Birr. ‘The owner was 
fortunate in having as a background great belts of beech, of mixed 
hardwoods, fine trees of Abies alba, and other conifers; in the park are 
lovely trees of oak, sycamore, lime and beech, the latter especially like 
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huge umbrellas, their lower branches chewed by cattle as meticulously 
as though by machine. ‘Trees have been planted against the day when 
these great specimens fall: Fagus sylvatica heterophylla, Tilia petiolaris 
and Nothofagus obliqua near the Kildare Lodge, and elsewhere, Quercus 
coccinea, QO. palustris and Q. conferta, Liquidambar, Liriodendron, 
Carpinus betulus pyramidalis, Aesculus carnea briottii and Malus 
tschonoskit. 

From the pale-grey stuccoed house you look across miles of dead- 
flat land to the Wicklow Hills. ‘To direct the eye to this beautiful view, 
two belts have been planted, about 100 yards apart, each girdled by 
some 150 plants of the silver Berberis dictyophylla, of superb autumn 
colour. It is one of the very few berberis to come true from seed. 
Inside the girdles are, on the left, groups of Prunus sargentii and 
P. yedoensis, various mountain ashes such as Sorbus matsumurana, 
American nana—it is not dwarf, but fastigiate, and bears the largest 
crimson fruits of the family—sargentiana, glorious alike in its autumn 
foliage and large heads of scarlet fruit: it is the latest to come into leaf, 
keeping its sticky chestnut-like buds tightly closed till all danger of 
frost is passed; cashmeriana, with lovely pale pink flowers and big 
snow-white fruits, and others. And Photinia villosa for its scarlet 
autumn foliage. On the right, the cherries and photinias are repeated, 
plus Prunus incisa, Magnolia kobus, REYWOOD’s variety from Australia 
of Fraxinus oxycarpa, whose spring and autumn foliage is suffused with 
soft purple, the deep rose Robinia pseudoacacia decaisneana, and others, 
all backed by a row of a dozen big walnuts. 

Turning our backs on to the Wicklow Hills, we may note a few 
climbers, all planted in pairs. On the north-east corner Schizophragma 
integrifolium defies any wind, gripping the wall firmly and needing no 
tying once it is established; and growing up with it but more slowly 
Rosa chinensis mutabilis, whose tea-scented flowers change through 
yellow to madder-rose and finally crimson. Cytisus battandieri with 
short golden spurs and silky silvery stems and foliage is the perfect foil 
for the coccineal bells of Clematis “Gravetye Beauty’. Cut this back 
to the ground each spring: its annual growths will cover 10 feet by 10, 
flowering from early July to November. Past the garden door, Rose 
‘Lady Hillingdon’ is hostess to the soft rose-pink Clematis ‘Comtesse 
de Bouchard’, and Rose ‘Mermaid’ has Clematis ‘Jackmanii Superba’ 
to scramble through it. At the end or south-west corner, Clematis 
viticella kermesina is far up the house, bearing a profuse crop of small 
claret flowers in summer and early autumn, with C. montana rubens 
for spring, and Abelia schumannii, whose tubular flowers over a long 
period are in pale lilac. In the terrace bed on our right, Sorbus reducta, 
so well-named, is still after eight years, less than 2 feet high; with its 
pink fruit and tawny autumn foliage it is an invaluable shrublet. It 
stands in a spreading group of the glaucous, broad-leafed Galanthus 
elwesii var. whittallii, as MR. BOWLES named it, from Asia Minor, its 
three inner segments more strongly marked with green than those of 
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any other snowdrop. A few yards on you see an attractive group of two 
Rodgersia, R. aesculifolia with creamy plumes, and R. pinnata superba, 
carmine; the rare sea-thistle, Eryngium dichotomum, neat and tidy: from 
a basal rosette, the ivory stems bear steely-blue ivory-laced leaves and 
beautifully fretted flowers; Bomaria nivea, whose dark velvety leaves 
are snowy beneath; Lilium ‘Apollo’, with lovely warm buff Turk’s 
caps; and against the wall Rosa ecae from Afghanistan, with flowers in 
early May the size of a florin, pure gold. We cannot linger here, only 
admiring, if it be April, Rides speciosum, dangiing along every shoot a 
host of elegant bright crimson “‘fuchsias’’. 

Following the stable-walk we cannot dally in the various bays; but 
notice as you pass the creamy white Anemone magellanica major, and 
the lovely blue Meconopsis ‘Quarriston’, a perennial cross between M, 
betonicifolia and M. grandis. Then the dwarf Russian Almond, Prunus 
tenella gessleriana, which LADY MARTINEAU, who collected it in the Balkan 
Alps, christened ‘Fire Hill’, most arresting with its vivid rose flowers 
in April. Passing along the outer western wall of the main stable-yard, 
its arched entrance guarded by a pair of Kilmacurragh Cypresses, you 
see two very attractive vines; Vitis chaffanjonii (or watsoniana) from 
China has large pinnate glossy leaves, rosy-purplish beneath, while 
Vitis pulchra from north-east Asia, its leaves like a small V. coignetiae, 
gives wonderful autumn colour. On the high south wall there are, 
interplanted with different Ceanothus, four Magnolia grandiflora 
‘Exmouth’. While its flowers are not quite so ample as those of variety 
‘Goliath’, it has the inestimable advantage of bearing them when young, 
only 3 or 4 feet. 

MR. MORE O’FERRALL decided to plant the divisions between his 
paddocks, for shelter and some shade, with ornamental trees. From 
where we stand on the lane looking up the long gentle slope of Rickards- 
town Hill to the skyline, the paddocks are bisected longitudinally by a 
comprehensive collection of crataegus, amongst which C. durobrivensis, 
macrantha and prunifolia, and the Medlar hybrid Crataegomespilus 
grandiflora, are notable. The first short cross-section edging the lane 
consists of an avenue of Prunus ‘Ama-no-gawa’. The second has 
alternate trees of the silvery Sorbus folgneri and the pyramidal \S. almi- 
folia with-its lovely tawny-orange autumn colouring. The third, much 
longer section is planted with Sorbus aria lutescens and majestica, great 
wind-resisters, while the fourth, equally long. is of Quercus coccinea. 
Another “ditch” has a thick planting ot Cotoneaster warditi, serotina, 
lactea and various frigida hybrids, with Acer griseum, the rich crimson- 
purple of A. platanoides ‘Crimson King’, and the golden sycamore. 
Yet another effective screen is made from various hollies and species of 
ash; amongst them Fraxinus velutina is particularly attractive with 
downy greyish leaves. A long isosceles triangle has Populus trichocarpa, 
35 feet in eight years, for its base, with a selection of piceas, mountain 
ashes and Aesculus indica. 

Returning past a group of Malus hupehensis (theifera)—surely the 
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loveliest of crabs, whether for flower or its autumn blaze—and on a 
sunny wall three Vitis heterophylla, most generous with its display of 
small turquoise fruits, let us go into the small stallion-yard. Here 
Ceanothus impressus and Mandevillea suaveolens, with large snow-white 
fragrant flowers, are very happy together, with on one side Rosa xanthina 
‘Canary-bird’ and the scarlet-trumpeted Lonicera x brownii, and on the 
other the golden-cupped Fremontia californica, with the rich blue 
Ceanothus ‘Henri Desfosse’. Round the corner we come upon—if you 
have not already smelled it—perhaps the finest July display at Kil- 
dangan; a huge competing mass of Rosa sinowilsonit and Lonicera 
etrusca, the honeysuckle with creamy flowers deepening to yellow, the 
rose with enormous clusters of white with golden stamens. They scent 
the air for yards around. 

Now back to the house via the kitchen-garden, whence after four 
years of “Love’s Labour Unlost”’, MR. REDMOND, the Head Gardener, 
has succeeded in eradicating not only bind-weed, but also ground-elder, 
by the cartload! On the north-west wall of the house there is a far- 
reaching plant of Lonicera ciliosa, very free with its slender orange-yellow 
tubes in May and a profuse crop of coral-red translucent fruits; and 
round the corner facing north-east, where they get no sun, Schizandra 
grandiflora cathayensis with pale pink cups, and S. grandiflora rubijlora 
with Indian-red cups, to be followed by pendant scarlet fruits, like 
slender bunches of red currants. Our time is up, but as we drive 
slowly down Monasterevan Avenue, we will ask MR. MORE O’FERRALL 
to point out a few of the good things which he has planted. The 
amazing thing is how very little has failed! Opposite the front door 
Rosa virginiana—the earliest introduced species from America—suckers 
and runs everywhere and is as gorgeous in October as Prunus incisa 
across the lawn. Here, too, that elegant tongue-twister from the 
Caucasus, Carpinus turczaninowii ovalifolia is thriving. That dark iron- 
green 5-foot screen on the windy elbow of the drive is Helichrysum 
gunnit; its charming heads of ruby-carmine buds open pure white. 
Berberis forrestii—pallens as it used to be—is about as brilliant in 
autumn as it could be, while Viburnum furcatum, in considerable shade, 
is another fascinating shrub, whether you look at its bronzed, wrinkled 
unfolding leaves or its autumn mantle. Pinus montezumae, Picea 
brewiana, Abies venusta and the Castlewellan form of Funtperus recurva, 
a lovely slender pendulous tree, are obviously happy and on this 
auspicious note we will say ‘‘Good-bye’’ to Kildangan and its kind 
owner, whose enthusiasm and prescient knack of acquiring so many 
good plants in so short a time, of growing them so well, have laid the 
foundations for a lovely garden. 
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HOUSE PLANTS 
T. Rochford 


(Lecture given on September 2, 1958, MR. J. L. RUSSELL in the chair) 


OLIAGE and flowering house plants have changed considerably since 

the days of the Victorians. In that era potted plants were in great 
favour. 

I will, in fact, venture to say that there has been no other period in 
history in which the interest and demand was so great for all kinds of 
plants. In those days the more exotic, which are usually the most 
delicate, were given preference. With the conservatory behind them 
they were able to come into the house for short periods and were returned 
when showing signs of need for resuscitation. ‘The werd “‘stove’’ 
became the common expression for most of these plants. 

‘Today we have better conditions of light and heat in our homes, but 
fewer conservatories; the disappearance of the enjoyable, but costly, 
Victorian conditions and the advent of our modern buildings have 
played an important part in the introduction of house plants. We are 
able to grow plants permanently indoors, provided we choose varieties 
as recommended by nurserymen and florists. 

Stove plants should be looked upon as delicate and difficult subjects, 
which are not likely to exist in the home for an indefinite period. 

House plants, on the other hand, should, with reasonable care, have 
a long life. They will come through the winter, although growth will 
be slow, and they should hold most of their leaves and remain decorative 
all the time. As the spring advances new growth will become vigorous 
and more liberal waterings must be given. In the winter little extra 
growth is made and the roots take a rest, becoming semi-dormant. 
This is the reason why we stress so much that most house plants should 
be kept on the dry side during the winter time. 

Apart from the ivies, the majority of house plants are natives of the 
tropics and are used to heavy shade and a moist atmosphere. Light 
plays an important part, but none of them like to be in direct sunshine 
for long periods. Strong sunlight takes the rich colour from the foliage 
leaving them pale and rather hard looking. 

Ordinary room conditions will provide sufficient shade, but they 
may well have too dry an atmosphere. It is possible to create a micro- 
climate by putting the pots in containers that are too large for them, and 
filling the intervening space with peat or sphagnum moss. ‘This can 
easily be kept moist and will surround the plant with water vapour, so 
creating a beneficial atmosphere while the plant itself will be watered 
when necessary. 

Quite a lot of research is being carried out with various types of 
electric lamp bulbs made specially to assist plant growth in shops and 
homes. 
( 466 ) 
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House plants should be able to live in a temperature as low as 40- 
45° F., but not for long continuous periods. 

Most plants, as seen in the florists’ shops, are good examples of easy 
ones for the home. Shop conditions can be trying and no florist can 
afford to risk stocking up delicate plants which might easily be lost. 

Plants of great beauty and colour can only be included as house 
plants provided they have been proved able to stand up to ordinary 
room conditions. I must admit that the more durable ones are usually 
the less spectacular. 

As I have already said, watering correctly plays one of the biggest 
parts in the life of these plants. Below certain temperatures, varying 
according to the variety of plant, all growth will stop and not start again 
until the requisite temperature is reached. If too much water is given 
to the plant during this period it will not be taken up by the plant and 
the soil will become waterlogged. This will give ideal opportunity for 
the bacteria to thrive in the absence of air. When watering a plant the 
air is driven out of the soil by the water. If the roots are active the water 
will soon be taken up and the air will be able to return. 

Fungi also thrive in wet soil and attack the roots of the plants and in 
extreme cases will bring about the death of the plant, and in any case 
will cause damage, such as leaf drop or ugly markings of the leaves. 

How many people will keep on watering a sick-looking plant, hoping 
to revive it, whereas they should be doing all they can to keep it on the 
dry side ? 

It is possible to obtain a moisture tester. ‘They are known as 
moisture comparators. There are no controls to adjust; the meter scale 
is divided into three sections: Dry, coloured red; moist—yellow ; and 
wet—green. 

When the probe is inserted into the soil the meter will immediately 
show the conditions existing in the soil at the probe tip. If the reading 
is in the maximum green position, then the soil is probably too wet for 
healthy plant life. The probe should be inserted to the depth of the 
plant’s roots before the reading is noted. Small plants and seedlings 
will only reach an inch or so down. Larger plants have deeper roots and 
the probe should be inserted correspondingly deeper. 

Even if the correct amount of water is given it can still do harm if it 
is very cold. Roots can get chilled, especially in the winter if the tap- 
water is icy cold. Use tepid water during this period and avoid watering 
plants late in the day when temperatures are falling. 

Soil mixings should be light and open. Use a compost such as you 
find near the entrance to a wood. Peat, leaf-mould, sharp sand and even 
rotted pine needles are excellent materials for keeping your loam open. 

So much depends on the type of loam used as to how much of these 
other ingredients should be added. 

Most roots of house plants like to have air. You will never grow really 
good house plants in a heavy loam that has been rammed hard. 

As you ali know there are many different families of plants, but | 
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wouid say there are at present about twenty-five different families and 
genera from which we have been able to select satisfactory varieties. 
We will take nine of the main families and genera and then discuss 
some of the plants within these groups. 
We will take the Arum family, the Hedera or ivies, the Ficus or fig, 
the vine, Begonia, the peppers, Maranta, Aphelandra and Bromeliads. 


ARACEAE 
The Arum family has over a hundred genera and more than a thousand 
species and these are to be found all over the world, both in tropical 
and cool climates, ranging from the exotic Anthurium, with its unusual 
tail flower (sometimes known as “painter’s palette’) to the simple 
English wild “Lords and Ladies’. 

Many of the Aroids within this family make excellent plants for the 
home. Most are climbers from the tropical forests. They throw out 
aerial roots which cling to the trees, not only for support but for the 
moisture gained from the bark as well as that more normally gained 
from the roots in the soil. 

This is why you see plants being grown commercially on pieces of 
bark, fixed above the soil level in the pots. (It is not just for decoration 
as some people think.) Portuguese bark is normally used because it is 
thick and light in weight. It is attractive to look at and by absorbing 
water enables the aerial roots of the plant to obtain extra moisture. 

Among the genus Philodendron we find a large range of suitable 
house plants. I have a list of seventy-seven philodendrons to work 
through for trial. One of the problems, of course, is to acquire the 
stock, and in many cases we are starting with the seed, and this is a 
lengthy business and requires patience. 

The most popular species in this country and in the United States 
is Philodendron scandens (Fig. 144). It is to be found wild in Panama and 
the West Indies and has been in cultivation since 1800. It has heart- 
shaped leaves of a good green ending in an elongated point. The growing 
shoots end in a pale green point which has two bracts to protect the 
new young leaves curled up inside. As the leaves unfold and mature 
the bracts fall off, having done their work. 

‘There is now a variegated form, but it tends to produce distorted 
leaves and to revert te green. We hope tinat by the careful selection of 
cuttings we may eventually set this and obtain a good strain. 

P. scandens is easy to grow, hardy in the home, likes to be in the 
shade, and it will stand fairly low temperatures. If you intend pruning 
it, do this in May. Cut back any straggly growth that was made during 
the winter and the new shoots will soon appear from the leaf joints. 

Time does not allow us to go into all the other philodendrons, but 
I will mention five well worth trying. 

These are P. bipinnatifidum, P. elegans, P. erubescens (Fig. 144), 
P. laciniatum and P. melanochrysum. 

P. melanochrysum is a little delicate, but it has wonderful colouring. 
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Anthurium has many species, some five hundred, but only one is 
used as a house plant at present—Anthurium scherzerianum, and it is 
a flowering house plant with scarlet-orange flowers. It is extremely 
popular on the Continent and is fairly easy. It likes to have very good 
drainage and that is why the potting mixtures are made up mostly of 
sphagnum moss, leaf-mould and small pine needles intermixed with 
some fine crocks. 

The genus Dieffenbachia produces some magnificent varieties. 
Unfortunately they are delicate and they hate draughts. We prefer to 
class these as stove plants. Care should be taken with these plants 
because if a leaf were bitten it could cause a swelling of the mouth and 
make speech difficult for a time. It is said that in the olden days slaves 
were made to eat the leaves as a punishment. Many are grown but I 
have never heard of any trouble, but this is the origin of the common 
name “the Dumb Cane”. i think the best are D. picta, D. picta var. 
bauset, D. roehrsit and D. memoria corsii. To grow good plants of these 
in a greenhouse a temperature of 65~70° F. is needed with plenty of 
humidity. 

Aglaonema contributes about half a dozen attractive varieties. They 
grow in a similar way to Dieffenbachia, but the leaves are more elongated 
and lance-shaped. They are fairly hardy and most of them come from 
South-East Asia. 

Genus Monstera is very popular. In its native home, Mexico, it will 
grow to a height of 20 feet and it likes large trees to grow on. Monstera 
deliciosa will grow flat along the ground until it finds a tree. In cold 
weather it should be kept on the dry side, but when the temperatures 
are high it will take liberal waterings. It has a strange-shaped leaf—one 
could almost describe it as a split leaf. 

Scindapsus is another excellent subject. It comes from Borneo and 
Java and makes a very good trailing or climbing plant. Similar in habit, 
it looks like Philodendron scandens, but is variegated and prefers more 
light. 

There are three good varieties: aureus, which is golden green; 
‘Marble Queen’, which is silver and green; and ‘Golden Queen’ more 
golden than aureus. 

From Colombia we get the Spathiphyllum of which the best species 
is wallisit. This is another flowering house plant whose flowers start 
white, but become green as they mature. The leaves are a very shiny 
green, long and lance-shaped. During the growing season it likes a 
fair amount of water. 


ARALIACEAE 
From the house plant point of view this family produces many different 
varieties of ivies. Hederas are found in the Western hemisphere. 
Many people expect these to grow out of doors, but the varieties 
chosen for their decorative value will stand low temperatures, but not 
frost. Although many of our varieties are variants of Hedera helix, the 
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ordinary wild ivy, this common ivy is long-jointed and not self-branch- 
ing and therefore unsuitable for pot work. Self-branching varieties 
are mostly chosen for pot work as the more they are stopped or tipped 
at the growing points, the better the type of plant produced. 

Culture presents little difficulty. They are very hardy, tolerant of 
gas and will stand quite a lot of neglect. ‘They grow in almost any soil 
and rarely need repotting. They make excellent trailing, bushy or 
climbing plants. We must remember that ivies thrive in very dry 
places, so they should be grown on the dry side. 

Variegated Hederas tend to lose their variegations in the winter 
time. When dealing with variegated ivies it will be found that in the 
early spring the leaves will look rather green. Cut them back to a good 
variegated leaf sometime during the late spring. 

Of the green varieties I would name the following as the most 
popular and satisfactory : Hedera helix ‘Chicago’, ‘Nielson’, ‘Pittsburgh’, 
‘Sagittifolia’, ‘Green Ripple’. 

In the variegated ones I would say: H. canariensis, H. helix varie- 
gated, ‘Glacier’, ‘Maculata’, and H. canariensis ‘Golden Leaf’. 

Hedera canariensis is undoubtedly the most popular Hedera of all. 
This comes from the Canary Islands and can also be found in Madeira 
and the Azores. If this is overwatered the leaves will turn yellow and 
fall. The Canary ivies are rather slow growers, so most commercial 
growers put two or three cuttings in one pot to make an effective plant. 
Its white and green variegations are extremely attractive. 

Hedera maculata is of fairly recent introduction. Its habit and growth 
are similar to H. canariensis, but it is more yellow and is almost gold 
and green. 

Other plants from the Araliaceae family which are grown as house 
plants and are popular are the Fatshederas, both green and variegated, 
Fatsia japonica and Schefflera actinophylla. S. actinophylla is a recent 
introduction—the specific names indicate that the leaves look like the 
rays of the sun in shape. They are extremely shiny and the plant is all 
green in colour, but the fingers divide into five separate leaflets. It is a 
native of North Australia and Java and it is enjoying great popularity in 
New Zealand. Schefflera was named in honour of a botanist—j. c. 
SCHEFFLER.’ 


FIGS 


‘There are some 1,100 species of the Fig family, but we need only con- 


sider genus Ficus. The species and varieties of /icus | should say are 
more numerous than those of any other genus. We can go from the 
F. elastica decora (Fig. 144), which will make a tree roo feet tall in its 
native home in Malaya, to F. pumila, a small creeping shrub from China. 

Most of the Ficus make extremely good house plants. ‘They are 
easy to grow in the home and they will stand low temperatures, gas or 
even oil fumes. Most of the Ficus grow well, but take a rest in the winter. 
At this time the roots have become semi-dormant and oncé-again it must 


Fic. 136—Chaenomeles speciosa ‘Rowallane’. Award of Garden Merit, 18 June 1957. 
From a painting by Raymond Booth (see p. 481) 
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Fic. 137—WNothofagus betuloides 
at Powerscourt. A fine tree 40 
feet tall and reputed to be the 
largest specimen in the British 
Isles (see p. 459) 
Photo: }. P. Fanning 


Fic. 138—The Formal Garden 
at Powerscourt (see p. 458) 
Photo: Country Life 
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Photos: The Earl of Howe 
Fic. 140—Hydrangea quercifolia at Birr Castle (see p. 461) 
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Fic. 139—Magnolia delavayi at Birr Castle (see p. 460) 


Fic. 141—Ceanothus ‘Delight’. Award of Garden Merit, 19 November 1957. 
From a painting by Raymond Booth (see p. 482) 
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Colour Photo: ¥. E. Downward 


Fic. 142—Paeonia suffruticosa ‘Sybil Stern’. A.M. Chelsea Show, 1958. Shown 
by Sir Frederick Stern, Highdown, Goring-by-Sea (see p. 481) 
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Fic. 143—A fine group of Bromeliads suitable for House Plants and forming part 


of Messrs. T. Rochford’s Gold Medal exhibit at the Chelsea Show 1958. 


1. Aechmea fasciata 5. Caraguata piccoco 9. Tillandsia linden- 
a 6. Aregelia carolinae tana 

2. Vriesia splendens tricolor 10. Aechmea fasciata 

. Aech ] 7. Aechmea fulgens 11. Aregelia meyen- 

+ 8. Cryptanthus ter- dorfit 


4. Aechmea fasciata minalis 12. Caraguata piccoco 
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Fic. 144—Four Good House Plants 
Top left: Aphelandra squarrosa ‘Louisae’ (see p. 473) 
Top right: Ficus elastica decora (see p. 470) 
Bottom left: Philodendron scandens (see p. 468) 
Bottom right: P. erubescens (see p. 468) 
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958 shown by the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 


In the corner is part of the pagoda (see 


145—Part of the fine exhibit of Kurume Evergreen Azaleas at Chelsea Show 1 


fhoto: J. £. Downward 
Fic. 
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be stressed that the roots should be kept on the dry side during this 
period. Active growth will begin again about the middle-end of April 
and watering should be increased quite liberally. During the growing 
season of summer and autumn a Ficus could easily make four or five new 
leaves. Ficus should only be fed during the late spring and summer 
and repotting must be avoided in the winter. 

Propagation is usually undertaken by cuttings. Top or tip cuttings 
are the best, but one cutting from one plant is not sufficient when grow- 
ing commercially, so each leaf-joint down the plant has to be taken. 
At Turnford we take about seven cuttings from a plant about 2} feet 
tall. Great heat is needed to root these fairly hard-wooded cuttings. 
A temperature of not less than 80° F. must be kept constant in the pro- 
pagating frame for at least thirty days. Root action will have started 
by this time if the heat and moisture have been maintained correctly. 
A drop in temperature during this critical period can result in great 
losses and should the cuttings get cold during those thirty days rot will 
set in and nothing can put it right. 

The variegated form of Ficus called ‘Doescheri’ is more delicate 
than the hardy decora, but very attractive and we grow quite a quantity 
of them. 

F, benjamina bears no resemblance to decora, but it makes a small 
weeping tree and is very graceful with its long thin leaves and many 
side branches. 

F. lyrata is a magnificent Ficus. 'The imposing leaves are almost a 
foot long and 10 inches across. The shape of the leaf is like that of a 
violin and it is sometimes known, particularly in the United States, as 
the “Fiddle plant’. 

F. pumila is one that used to be called repens in the old days and it is 
hard to believe that it is related to the massive rubber trees. It comes 
from China and is hardy, but this plant is the exception which must 
always be moist in summer and winter. If the plant is allowed to get 
dry the leaves will shrivel and whatever one does in the way of watering, 
they will not come right again. We are now working on a variegated 
form which has just come out and I think will be a useful addition. 

F. radicans is another small variegated creeping fig. It is a native of 
the East Indies, but here again I think this is a difficult subject, espe- 
cially during the winter. 


VITACEAE (THE VINE FAMILY) 

This gives us the various varieties of Cissus. We have Rhoicissus, 
Cissus antarctica, C. discolor, C. sicyoides, C. striata and C. capensis. 
These are very easy to grow, with the exception of C. discolor, but 
regular stoppings in spring and throughout the summer are necessary 
to obtain good, bushy plants. It does not matter how much you tip the 
Cissus plant, it will thrive and enjoy making all these new shoots. 
Propagation is by cuttings, but only take the ripe wood. If you take the 
soft tops they are very hard to strike and will most certainly be lost. 
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All these need to be kept on the dry side, and like the semi-shade 
if you are going to maintain the good strong colour of your leaves. 
C. discolor is the delicate one, which has probably the most beautifully 
marked leaves of all foliage plants. The underneath is all crimson and 
the upperside is a mixture of metallic green, white and purple, with 
an overshading of crimson and peach. It will shed a good many leaves 
during the winter and those remaining lose their vivid colour. You 
can see it growing to perfection if you pay a visit to Kew Gardens in 
the tropical water-lily house. 

Of course if the plant is carefully looked after during the winter, 
even though it has lost a lot of its leaves and colour, it will all sprout 
and grow again when spring comes round, so I would never recommend 
anybody to throw out a plant because it is looking unsightly in the winter 
time. I would say store it away in a corner somewhere and bring it 
out and grow it for the next summer. 


BEGONIAS 


There are about four hundred and fifty species which are to be found 
in all tropical places, except Australia. 

Apart from the Rex group, which are now well known, we have ear- 
marked about two hundred for trial at Turnford and at present we have 
some forty varieties which we consider we can add to the house plant 
list. 

Some people think they are difficult to grow, but give them good 
light, open soil and not too firm a potting and they should grow without 
much trouble. The only thing they really dislike is gas fumes and if you 
have gas fires, keep them well away from them. Try also to keep the 
water off the leaves. 

I think we can say that they make extremely attractive plants right 
through the spring, summer and autumn, but there is no getting away 
from the fact that they will lose some leaves in the winter time, but they 
grow so quickly that when they start to grow the following season they 
will soon come back into good, attractive, bushy-looking plants. 

The Rex group have leaves which are fairly large and they are tri- 
angular-shaped and like to face and grow one way in a fan-like manner. 
They are.obviously a plant for a corner or up against a wall. The Rex 
begonias are shade-lovers and the exotic colourings of these leaves 
are quite astounding. In fact the varieties are so numerous that we have 
_ really given up trying to name each different one. Some of them have 
serrated leaves and this is due to crossing with Begonia diadema. One 
of the most extraordinary of all the Rex varieties I have seen is at Kew 
and they call it ‘Curlycano’. Here the midrib coils round in a spiral. 


PIPERACEAE 
This covers the Pepper family and there are many different varieties. 
The Genus which supplies so many house plants is the commonly 
known Peperomia. 
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They all have thick fleshy leaves and much prefer to be kept on the 
dry side rather than wet. They are really, shall we say, semi-succulent 
and it is well known that if you give succulents, or even cactus, too much 
water they will soon start to rot. 

Propagation is by cuttings from various parts of the plant, according 
to the variety. Stem cuttings, leaf-stalks and the leaves themselves can 
be cut up into sections or slices. With a leaf-stalk this should be cut to 
about 1 inch long and inserted into the propagating bed just under a 
surface of peat and sand. The propagating beds are usually made up of 
two parts of peat to one part of sand. If it is a leaf cutting then it is cut 
across the veins and inserted in the bed vertically. In both cases the 
base of the stalk or the base of the principal veins will make roots and 
form plantlets. 

Some of the more popular species and varieties include: magnoliae- 
folia, caperata, glabella, redifolia, obtustfolia, argyreia (sandersit), scandens 
‘Princess Astrid’ and a new one, not so very long out, called ‘Green 
Gold’. 

MARANTAS 
These are a family of Monocotyledons related to the Ginger and Canna 
families. Maranta and Calathea are all very similar in shape and habit 
and have some of the most ornamental leaves of all plants. 

One of the most beautiful plants in this family is Calathea roseo- 
picta. It was introduced in 1866 and now has almost vanished from 
cultivation. I believe there is still one plant at Kew and my search for 
this plant elsewhere has been in vain for the last twelve years. If anyone 
can put me in touch with a source of supply they will be doing a great 
service to horticulture, because I think this magnificent plant should 
come back into cultivation again. 

Most of the Maranta come from the wetter parts of tropical South 
America. They are woodland plants and therefore like deep shade. 
If they get too much sunlight it will spoil the leaves, tending to make 
them curl and the vivid leaf markings will disappear. They have a 
creeping rhizome or underground stem and during the day the leaves 
lie flat, but at night they sit up straight and become very erect. This is 
why the common name given to them is the “Prayer plant”’. 


APHELANDRAS 
The Acanthus family is responsible for one of the most handsome of 
flowering plants, the Aphelandra squarrosa ‘Louisae’ (Fig. 144). 

This plant comes from Central America and is one of the more recent 
commercial introductions, which has found favour all over Europe. 
It is possible to obtain flowering plants from April to December. 
The main part of the head is a series of bracts of a good golden 
yellow colour and from these bracts emerge the flowers. They come 
out in pairs starting at the bottom of the spike and take a long time to 
reach the tip, this is why the yellow heads last so well. When the 
flowers have finished the yellow bracts will turn green and remain like 
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this for a further long period. When it has ceased to look decorative, 
cut the whole stem back to a good pair of leaves which will encourage 
side shoots to form from leaf-joints. 

Aphelandras make strong fleshy roots which soon fill the pot and it 
is usually necessary to repot them each year, but this must be done 
sometime between May and August. On the nursery they are grown in 
a temperature of 68° to 70° F., but as they come into bud they are 
removed into a temperature of about 55° to 60° F. ‘This hardens them 
off and makes them suitable for shop and home conditions. 

We prefer to raise young plants from top cuttings, although leaf- 
joint cuttings will root just as well, but plants from top cuttings give the 
better quality. Aphelandras like all the humidity they can get and the 
soil must never be allowed to dry right out between waterings. ‘They 
must be kept moist, even to the extent of being on the wet side and 
because they need a lot of water make sure it is tepid when weather is 
cold. Dryness is the main cause of any trouble. 


BROMELIADS 


This is one of the most fascinating families from which we obtain 
many different types of Bilbergia, Cryptanthus, Ananas, Nidularium, 
Aregelia, Tillandsia, Vriesia and Aechmea (Fig. 143). 

The family is named after OLAUS BROMEL, Medical Superintendent 
of Gothenberg, Sweden, who lived from 1629 until 1705 and compiled 
a list of the town’s plants. 

Although the name Bromeliad is used to describe all the genera, 
Bromelia is in fact the generic name for only one of some fifty genera 
in the family. 

This genus Bromelia is of no interest to growers, but only to the 
botanist. 

The first Bromeliads were brought to Europe some two hundred 
and fifty years ago and the first came to Kew Gardens in 1690. These 
were the Ananas which have been widely cultivated in most parts of the 
tropical world because of their useful fruiting qualities. It took another 
eighty years before the other genera were introduced. The year 1840 
saw important progress, especially in Belgium, inspired by JULEs 
LINDEN, who had been out to South America collecting plants and seeds 
of Bromeliads which are found mostly in tropical and sub-tropical 
America, between 38 degrees north and 44 degrees south of the Equator. 

Most Bromeliads grow as epiphytes on trees and have a vase-like 
centre cup in which they hold a constant store of water which feeds the 
plant through its leaves. The roots are less important, their chief 
function being to act as an anchor for the plant. 

Bromeliads will put up with a good deal of neglect, probably more 
so than any other plant including cactus. Provided the centre cup is 
filled with water they are able to withstand dry atmospheres and that 
dry heat we get in our living rooms. 

Young plants are produced by taking the side shoots from the old 
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plants or by seed. Once a plant has flowered it is finished, but it makes 
quite a few side shoots. These should not be removed until they are 
quite large as the old plant is able to assist the growth of the young 
side shoots. 

From seed it is a lengthy job and takes three to four years for a plant 
to bloom. We are at present undertaking an extensive programme of 
seed raising at Turnford. Once we have completed the first three-year 
cycle we shall achieve a continuity of flowering plants greater in quantity 
probably than the markets have ever seen. 


I will now touch on some of the genera. 

Bilbergia. 'These are more widely grown and consequently better 
known mainly because they are cheaper to produce as they are much 
quicker to grow and flower. The leaves have little to commend them, 
but the spikes of tassel-like hanging flowers of green-blue on a pink 
bracted stem, are very showy. B. nutans and B. windii are the two best. 

Cryptanthus. ‘These mostly come from Brazil and are miniature 
in size and grow very flat. ‘The most popular one is probably roseus 
pictus, which looks like a small pink starfish and is an excellent subject 
when planting up mixed bowls. 

Ananas (Pineapple). The highly variegated varieties are chosen for 
pot plants. 

The best one is probably A. sativus variegatus which incidently 
produces good eating fruit. 

Aregelia. Most of these produce tiny flowers low down in the 
central funnel and depend for their beauty on the vivid coloured centre 
cups surrounded by wonderfully coloured leaves. Aregelia carolinae 
tricolor is quite the best in my opinion. 

Tillandsia. In spite of these producing many of almost no horti- 
cultural value we have one fine species—T. lindentana—from Peru. It 
has narrow spiky leaves, but the habit is graceful and attractive. The 
outstanding feature of this plant is the short arrow-like spikes which 
flower round the edge with deep violet-blue flowers. 

Vriesia. Of these V. splendens, which comes from Guiana, is the 
best. The leaves have dark zebra-like bands across its leaves and throws 
up a vivid flame-coloured spear-shaped spike on a long stalk. 

Aechmea. We have two of the most popular ones here. A. fasciata 
and A. fulgens. A. fasciata, 1 predict as going to be the best known and 
most popular of all the Bromeliads and this comes from Brazil. It has 
broad grey-and-silver banded leaves with flower spikes that look like 
feathered plumes of rose-pink bracts from which emerge blue flowers. 
If kept cool as the spike begins to show it will last for several months. 

A. fulgens, again from Brazil, has silver-green leaves with their 
undersides a deep purple-red, which are fairly broad and have a long 
graceful spread. The spike of flowers and berries is large and most 
effective blooming in the winter months. The flowers are violet in 
colour and berries a vivid orange-red. 
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THE WILSON FIFTY KURUME AZALEAS 
Francis Hanger, V.M.H. 


MONGST the many wonderful exhibits at the Chelsea Flower Show 
Aor 1958 was a large collection of Kurume azaleas known as the 
“Wilson Fifty”, staged from The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens 
at Wisley. These created much interest, so much so that I have been 
asked by the Editor to write, for the benefit of our Fellows, a short 
account for publication in one of our monthly JOURNALS. 

The space allotted for the exhibit was an oblong site immediately 
surrounding the obelisk. The first consideration was the necessity of 
camouflaging this heavy granite monument which measures 5 feet in 
diameter at the base, tapering gradually until it becomes 4 feet in 
diameter where it passes through the roof of the tent. 

It should be remembered that when arranging plants together it is 
of the utmost importance to include only naturally associated plants 
and material, for nature’s blending and harmonizing is always correct 
and is the best guide for would-be imitators. 

Kurume azaleas originated from Kurume, a town about 800 miles 
south-west of Tokyo, and in appearance give every indication of being 
Japanese. When thought was being given to the arranging of these 
WILSON Kurumes, views and scenes of Japanese gardens soon sprang 
to mind. The obelisk ; yes, that must be turned into a pagoda. Although 
pagodas are truly Chinese they are definitely oriental, and they look 
so well with Japanese azaleas, so the pagoda was considered the best 
camouflage for the heavy, cold-looking, stone obelisk. 

Flowering cherries proved impossible as the birds had been busy 
quite early in the winter and had stolen all flowering buds. Acers proved 
an excellent foil for the many coloured azaleas as did tall plants of 
Metasequoia glyptostroboides. But the best of the associate plants for the 
Kurume azaleas were the many varieties of oriental hostas, many of 
which were used as ground plants. Hostas were long known as funkias. 
Here is a group of plants which can be planted in a wet or desert posi- 
tion, in full sun or deep shade, in fact they cannot be misplaced. ‘They 
always look so comfortable and natural wherever they are positioned, 
and their various colours and forms of foliage can be used with most 
flower arrangements with every confidence of success. 

For a Japanese effect ferns and moss in abundance were a must, but 
no grass-mown paths, only large paved stepping-stones to loiter on, then 
view and enjoy the beauty. A small pool, together with the royal fern 
growing by, Jris kaempferi and I. laevigata in flower on either side of the 
stone crossing, all fitted into the scheme as wished. 

The authenticity of the exhibit would not be complete without 
Japanese stone lanterns; this created a puzzle. Here a loyal friend who 
is a keen horticulturist and a wise counsellor, especially concerning such 
matters, came to my aid and made the necéssary arrangernents to lend 
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the Society five perfect stone lanterns. All were of different design, the 
tallest, being about 12 feet high, tiered skywards through the branches 
of a lopsided acer and looked most typical, while the smallest squatted 
comfortably under the branches of a metasequoia. 

When placing the Kurumes into position, great care was taken to 
keep the pastel-coloured ones together to be viewed over and around 
the pool immediately facing the embankment entrance. The harder 
colours were arranged together on the far side of the pagoda, away from 
the entrance where they could only be viewed by themselves, thus 
preventing colour clashing (Fig. 145). 


HISTORY 
Kurume azaleas are small-leafed, dwarf-growing, evergreen shrubs, most 
free-flowering and when in bloom the flowers are so plentiful that the 
leaves are smothered, leaving a mass of colour ranging from pure white 
to flesh pink, through the pinks to deep rose-salmon, pale lavender to 
rosy mauve, deep rose to red and even scarlet. 

It may be wise here to explain how and why this group of Kurume 
azaleas became known as the “Wilson Fifty”. During 1914 the late 
DR. E. H. WILSON was sent by the Authorities of the Arnold Arboretum 
to the Orient in search of new and rare plants. While in Japan he was 
taken by the then principal of the Yokohama Nursery Company on a 
visit to the nurseries and gardens in the district a few miles north of 
Tokyo. It was here that he first became acquainted with the many 
variants of Kurume azaleas. He was so impressed that he obtained 
specimens, dried them, and sent them to the Herbarium at the Arnold 
Arboretum, but it was not until 1917 that the first ““Kurume azalea’’ 
plants were introduced into America. 

These azaleas did not originate in the gardens and nurseries north 
of Tokyo, but at Kurume, a town some 800 miles south-west of that 
city. The original parents of these many hybrids are said to come from 
Mount Kirishima, the sacred mountain of Japan. WILSON states in his 
Monograph of Azaleas that ‘Japanese experts recognize by name more 
than 250 kinds of Kurume Azaleas”’. 

It was neither possible nor wise to introduce to the Occident all 
these varieties and WILSON selected what he considered to be the best 
fifty, which are now known as the “Wilson Fifty”’. 

Of this fifty, with the help of the Japanese experts, WILSON selected 
the following six as the very best of them all: 

No. 2. ‘Kureno Yuki’—flowers white, hose-in-hose. 
No. 11. “Takasago’—flowers pale apple-blossom pink. 
No. 16. ‘Azuma Kagami’—flowers deep pink, hose-in-hose. 
No. 22. ‘Kirin’—flowers deep rose, shading to silvery rose. 
No. 29. ‘Kumo-No-Uye’—flowers pure salmon. 

Yo. 40. ‘Kurai- No-Himo’—flowers carmine, hose-in-hose. 

This historical and valuable collection of plants was, to the writer’s 
knowledge only complete in two private gardens in this country, Tower 
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Court, Ascot, and Caerhays, Cornwall, and The Royal Horticultural 
Society is indebted to the owners of these two famous gardens, the late 
MR. J. B. STEVENSON and the late MR. C. WILLIAMS, for providing the 
cuttings during July 1946 for the attempt to establish at Wisley the 
“Wilson Fifty”’. 


PROPAGATION 

These azaleas are quite easily propagated from cuttings taken during 
late July or early August to obtain the best results. ‘The young current 
year’s growth should be about 2 inches in length and these should be 
taken with heel attached. This is a simple operation if a little care is 
given to the work. Take the intended cutting between the thumb and 
forefinger—holding the branch of the bush steady with the other hand 
—then pull the selected cutting a little outwards and downwards at the 
same time, and if ready the cutting will easily part from the parent plant 
with just that necessary little bit of old wood (the heel) attached. Smaller 
cuttings less than 2 inches as advocated are too soft and tend to damp off, 
and longer ones need their very soft tops pinched out to balance the 
cutting. 

About seven cuttings can be inserted in a compost consisting of 
two parts sand and one part fine granulated peat around the inside of a 
3-inch pot. Just remove with a sharp knife the bottom two leaves before 
insertion, afterwards place the pot in a warm, moist frame, where the 
cuttings should root as quickly as chrysanthemums, which is in approxi- 
mately three weeks. Water well in, and attend to watering when neces- 
sary. Shade from fierce sunshine and do not remove the moisture from 
the glass covering the cuttings. Keep close and moist. 

Should large numbers be needed the cuttings may be inserted in 
boxes or direct into the propagating bed. As soon as the cuttings have 
become well rooted, air must be admitted by raising the lights or glass 
covering the cuttings. About an inch will be found sufficient for the 
first few days, after which it should be increased until the young plants 
are truly hard. At this stage the little plants may be potted off singly or 
planted out in rows in a frame which has been especially prepared with 
good drainage, and new lime-free soil with a pH value of 5-0-5-8. By 
the following May or June the young plants, which must have been 
stopped in the meantime to provide bushy specimens, will be ready to 
be planted in the open nursery, and being quick growers will be ready 
for planting in their flowering positions the second year. 

It is unwise to grow the plants in very rich soil during the early 
stages as this promotes long sappy growths which easily become frost- 
bitten. 


HARDINESS REPORT OF THE WILSON’S KURUME AZALEAS 

AT WISLEY 
Many readers will want to know the hardiness of these lovely dwarf 
evergreen plants, and the following is the hardiness report of WILSON’s 
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Kurume azaleas at Wisley, where they have been growing since 1947. 
‘The report was made in the summer of 1956, immediately after the 
testing winter of 1955-6 which was comparatively mild at Wisley until 
the month of February. However, on October 26, 10 degrees of frost 
were registered on the ground and 4 degrees in the screen, following 
which no exceptional frost occurred until February 11. Severe weather 
then ensued until February 23, the climax being reached on February 20 
when the minimum temperature recorded 17 degrees of frost in the 
screen and 25 degrees on the ground. ‘The maximum temperature that 
day never rose above 23 degrees Fahrenheit (g degrees of frost) in the 
screen. Added to these low temperatures was the piercing north-east 
wind which continued night and day for approximately one week. 
There are very few complete collections of the “Wilson Fifty” 
Kurume azaleas cultivated in this country, but individually many varie- 
ties have achieved widespread popularity. The Rhododendron and 
Camellia Committee when visiting Wisley to judge the Hardy Rhodo- 
dendron ‘Trials have yearly viewed the ‘‘Wilson Fifty’’ Kurumes. Since 
the war awards have been made to the following: 
No. 3. ‘Shin Seikai.’ A.M, 1952 
No. 8. ‘Irohayama.’ A.M, 1952 
. No. 15. ‘Kimigayo.’ A.M, 1952 
No. 22. ‘Kirin.’ A.M, 1952 
No. 31. ‘Sugo-No-Ito.’ A.M. 1952 
No. 47. ‘Ukamuse.’ A.M, 1952 
The Wisley collection is planted on the north side of Battleston Hill, 
open to the full blast of the north-east wind yet sheltered from the due 
north and west. ‘The behaviour of the plants since 1956 has proved 
consistent with the report then compiled. 
I am indebted to my colleague MR. N. K. GOULD for his help in the 
colour chart descriptions of the ‘‘Wilson Fifty” used in this article. 


HARDINESS REPORT OF WILSON’S KURUME AZALEAS 
AT WISLEY 


No. Name |Hardy| ee Slightly | Tender | Colour 
hardy | tender 
1 | Seikai : : H White, slight yellow flush 
2 | Kureno Yuki ‘ FH White 
3 | Shin Seikai . : FH | Creamy white 
4 | Yorozuyo . 4 H White 
5 | Nani Wagata é FH White, suffused salmon 
pink 
6 | Tancho T Flesh colour 
| Hachika Tsugi | | White, suffused with 
| Lavender (630/1- 
630/2*) 
8 | Irohayama . : | FH | White, margined with 
| | | | lavender 
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Name Hardy Tender 


Hoo . 
Suiyohoi 


‘Takasago 
Kasumi Gaseki 
Bijinsui 
Asagasumi . 
Kimigayo . 
Azuma Kagami 
Osaraku. 


Otome 

Aya Kammuri 

Shintoki-No- 
Hagasane. 

Saotome 

Kirin . 


Tamafuyo . 


Kiritsubo 
Omoine 
Oino Mezame 


Katsura-No-Hana 


Shin Utena. 
Kumo-Ne-Uye 
Benifude 
Suga-No-Ito 


Kasane Kagaribi . 


Tsuta Momiji 
Suetsumu 
Fudesute Yama 
Ima Shojo . 
Rasho Mon 
Waka Kayede 
Yayehiryu . 


Kurai-No-Himo 


Agemaki 
Hinodegiri . 
Aioi 


Sakura Tsukasa 


Tama-No-Utena . 


Gosho Zakura 


Ukamuse 


Hinode-No-Taka. 
Osaraku Seedling. 


Hana Asobi. 


ST 


White, tinged with pink 

Flesh-colour (630/2- 
630/3) 

Pale pink 

Pale Pink (021/1) 

Pale Pink (062/1) 

Rose pink 

(24/2) on creamy ground 

Deep Pink (22/2) 

White, suffused and mar- 
gined with lavender 

Blush Pink (527-—527/1) 

Rose (623/2) 

Rose shading to Pink 
(623/2) 

Rose (527) 

Deep Rose shading to 
Silver Rose (625/2- 
625/3) 

White, striped peach- 
colour 

Rosy mauve 

Pale Lavender (¢31/1) 

Deep rose 

Rose (627/1) 

Pale salmon 

Pure Salmon (25/2) 

Salmon (621) 

Pure Pink (27/2-27/3) 

Dull salmon red 

Bright red 

Crimson (22/1) 

Light red 

Bright Red (721/3) 

Scarlet (020/1) 


| Red 


Bright Scarlet (820) 

Carmine (024) 

Carmine 

Bright Crimson (23/1) 

Colour of almond blos- 
som 

Rosy mauve 

Pale salmon 

White striped Peach 
(24/2) 

Vermilion (20/1—20/2) 

Crimson (625/1) 

White, suffused and mar- 
gined with lavender 

Red (623) 


* Numbers represent readings from the Horticultural Colour Chart. 
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A 12 . FH ( 
15 -| H | | 
17 T | 
18 FH 
19 FH 
| 
| 
22 be H 
23 | -| H 
24 | | 
25 . ST 
26 FH 
27 ST 
28 | ST 
29 | ST 
30 | ; FH 
31 H 
33 | FH 
35 | FH 
36 | ST 
38 | FH 
a 39 H 
40 ST 
41 | FH 
H 
47 H 
48 ST 
49 FH 
5° | H | 
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NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Paeonia suffruticosa ‘Sybil Stern’ 


Paeonia suffruticosa ‘Sybil Stern’ was raised from seeds collected by a 
friend from plants in various gardens in the south of France. The 
paeonies flowered for the first time in 1957 and the flowers came all 
different colours, white, royal purple, deep pink and so on. One was 
outstanding, a real rich scarlet, which we named ‘Sybil Stern’ (Fig. 142). 
This plant was moved from the nursery-bed in the first week of October 
last, a safe time to move tree-paeonies, into the garden where it grew well 
and had many flowers this year. I have raised a number of tree-paeonies 
but have never had one with such a brilliant colour. 


F. C. STERN 


Scent in Cyclamen neapolitanum 


Every gardener is familiar with the case of the loss of scent in the 
musk (Mimulus moschatus), but the controversy about Cyclamen 
neapolitanum has centred around the question of whether it did or did 
not possess a scent. References in literature to a scented form of C. 
neapolitanum are numerous, but until recently I was sceptical as to 
whether it existed, for undoubtedly the bulk of the population of this 
beautiful plant in cultivation in this country is entirely scentless. How- 
ever, in the last few years I have obtained some corms of this cyclamen 
collected in Italy, in Dalmatia, in Crete and on the ruins of Ephesus in 
Asia Minor; while the first three are quite scentless, the form which 
came from Ephesus is delicately scented when it first opens with a scent 
not unlike that of C. europeum. After the flower has been open for 
twenty-four hours or so the scent disappears and the flower is no 
different from the forms from other places. It would seem that this is 
a case where both parties to the argument have right on their side. 


LEWIS PALMER 


Headbourne Worthy Grange, 
Winchester. 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT—XCIII 


G. E. Peterson 


440 CHAENOMELES SPECIOSA ‘ROWALLANE’ 
Award of Garden Merit, June 18, 1957 
Chaenomeles speciosa, once better known as Cydonia japonica and 
before that as Pyrus japonica, will be well known to all Fellows. ‘Rowal- 
lane’ is, however, an outstanding improvement on many of the forms and 
varieties grown in many gardens today. It is a hardy deciduous shrub 
(481) 
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bearing bright crimson flowers in abundance at the end of March and 
during April. The flowers, borne in clusters of two to four with the 
young bright green leaves, are neat with slightly reflexed petals and 
measure in some cases as much as 1} inches across (Fig. 136). 

In habit ‘Rowallane’ may be described as spreading or procumbent 
and grows to 3 or 4 feet in height and more in width. A very pleas- 
ing effect is obtained by planting a group of two or three or even a 
single plant. One valuable quality of this plant is that it will succeed in 
half shade or a sunny situation and in any average garden soil. Another 
effective way of growing this plant is as a wall shrub, subjecting it to a 
system of light spur pruning when the leaves have fallen in the autumn. 
In the autumn ‘Rowallane’ bears numerous quince-like fruits, golden 
yellow in colour, which are not only decorative but can be used to make 
excellent “quince” jelly. 

This chance seedling appeared in the garden of the late MR. H. 
ARMYTAGE MOORE at Rowallane in Northern Ireland in about 1920. 


441 CEANOTHUS ‘DELIGHT’ 
Award of Garden Merit, November 19, 1957 


‘This evergreen ceanothus hybrid is indeed worthy of both its name 
and the Award of Garden Merit. The original cross between Ceanothus 
papillosus and rigidus was made by MR. A. BURKWOOD of Messrs. Burk- 
wood & Skipwith, Kingston-on-Thames, and in 1933 the plant received 
an Award of Merit as a hardy flowering shrub. Although it is one of the 
hardiest of ceanothus, in really cold and exposed gardens it cannot be 
described as completely hardy as it is inclined to get ““‘burnt’’ in severe 
frosty weather. In such areas it is wiser to give it some shelter and grow 
it as a wall plant. In southern gardens, however, it can be grown safely 
as a bush and may reach a height of 12—15 feet. 

The leaves, a brilliant shiny green when young and turning darker 
with age but always remaining glossy, are } to 1} inches long and 
\~} inch wide and slightly serrated. 

Towards the end of April and during much of May numerous minute 
rich blue flowers are carried in clusters which form terminal or axillary 
panicles (Fig. 141). 

C. ‘Delight’ is a quick-growing plant and has no particular soil 
requirements. Pot-grewn plants, however, usually transplant much 
more satisfactorily than those lifted from the nursery rows. Most 
nurseries for this reason supply pot plants. 


442 CENTAUREA MACROCEPHALA 
Award of Garden Merit, October 12, 1957 
Centaurea macrocephala is a hardy perennial plant and deserves to 
be given space in many more gardens than those in which it is already 
grown. The deep golden-yellow thistle-like flower-heads are attractive 
and unlike other yellow flowers of the same time, that is, during June 
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and July. Each stem, which may be between 14 and 3 feet in height, 
is terminated by one large yellow flower-head measuring from 3 to 
4 inches across. The involucre is composed of eight to twelve rows of 
rusty-coloured scale-like bracts. ‘The lower leaves are oblong-lanceolate 
and somewhat toothed, but the upper ones are entire. 

This native of the Southern Caucasus may be propagated by division 
or by seed; the latter method is easier and the more usual. ‘The stems 
are hollow but stiff and need no staking, which is a great advantage in 
these days when time and labour-saving are so much in mind. 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, Vol. 31 for 1810, contains an illustration 
(tab. 1248) which may be of interest to those who have access to this 
volume. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1958 


TALL BEARDED IRISES 


One hundred and seventy-two stocks of tall bearded irises were planted at 
Wisley on August 13, 1956. Three single rhizomes of each stock were 
planted. 

The Joint Iris Committee of ‘The Royal Horticultural Society and The 
British Iris Society inspected the trial on June 9, 1958, and on its recom- 
mendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society 
have made the following awards to tall bearded irises as varieties for general 
garden use. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


BENTON CORDELIA. (Raised by Sir Cedric Morris, Benton End, 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, introduced and sent by Messrs. Wallace & Barr, The Old 
Gardens, Bayham Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent.) A.M. June g, 1958. Plant 
vigorous, erect, rapid increase; foliage 24 inches long, glaucous green. 
Flowering stems 36 inches high, erect, straight, four to five-flowered. 
Flowers well proportioned, medium size. Standards 3} inches long, 2? inches 
wide, cupped, arching, slightly paler colour than Rhodamine Pink (H.C.C. 
527/3). Falls 3% inches long, 3 inches wide, Phlox Purple (H.C.C. 632/3) 
with golden brown striations at base. Style and crest cream flushed with pale 
pink; beard deep orange. Flowering from June 2, 1958. [52] 

BLUEBIRD BLUE. (Raised and introduced by Mr. O. W. Fay, 
Wilmette, U.S.A., sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E., Sandilands, Brooklyn 
Road, Woking, Surrey.) A.M. June 9, 1958. Plant vigorous, compact, rapid 
increase; foliage 24 to 26 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 42 
inches high, erect, straight, five-flowered. Flowers very well proportioned, 
medium size. Standards 3} inches long, 2? inches wide, cupped, tips slightly 
adpressed, a colour near Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/2). Falls 4} inches long 
316 inches wide, same colour as standards with greenish brown striations at 
base. Style and crest pale blue; beard yellow, Flowering from June 2, 
1958. [132 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY. (Raised by Mr. David F. Hall, 809 Central 
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Avenue, Wilmette, U.S.A., introduced by Messrs. Cooley’s Gardens, 
Silverton, Oregon, U.S.A., sent by H. Castle Fletcher, Esq., B.Sc., 10 Gilston 
Road, London, S.W.10.) A.M. June 9, 1958. Plant vigorous, erect, rapid 
increase; foliage 20 to 22 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 33 
inches high, erect, straight, five-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, 
medium size. Standards 3} inches long, 2} inches wide, cupped, arching, 
Orient Pink (H.C.C. 416/3) with reddish brown striations at base. Falls 
37 inches long, 2} inches wide, Orient Pink (H.C.C. 416/3) changing at base 
of petal to yellow with reddish brown striations. Style broad, pink changing 
to yellow at margin; crest cream; beard deep orange. Flowering from June s, 
1958. [56] 

HARBOR BLUE. (Raised by Mr. Robert Schreiner, introduced by 
Messrs. Schreiner’s Gardens, Route 2, Box 327, Salem, Oregon, U.S.A., 
sent by H. Castle Fletcher, Esq., B.Sc.) A.M. June 9, 1958. Plant vigorous, 
erect, rapid increase ; foliage 26 inches long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 
45 inches high, erect, straight, five-flowered. Flowers well proportioned, 
large. Standards 4} inches long, 3} inches wide, cupped, tips adpressed, 
Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/2) with reddish brown striations at extreme base. 
Falls 5 inches long, 3? inches wide, Flax Blue (H.C.C. between 642/1 and 
642/2) changing at extreme base of petal to white with reddish brown stria- 
tions. Style broad, white, mid-rib blue; crest pale blue; beard yellow. 
Flowering from June 4, 1958. [131] 

PATTERDALE. (Raised and sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. 
June 9, 1958. Plant vigorous, erect, rapid increase; foliage 24 to 26 inches 
long, glaucous green. Flowering stems 42 inches high, erect, straight, six- 
flowered. Flowers well proportioned, medium size. Standards 3} inches 
long, 2? inches wide, domed, Cobalt Blue (H.C.C. 44/3). Falls 4} inches 
long, 3} inches wide, same colour as standards with light brown striations at 
base. Style and crest pale blue; beard deep yellow. Flowering from June 2, 
1958. [135] 

PRETENDER. (Raised by Mr. Paul Cook, sent by H. Senior Fothergill, 
Esq., 12 Abercorn Place, London, N.W.8.) A.M. June 9, 1958. Plant 
vigorous, slightly spreading, rapid increase; foliage 22 to 24 inches long, 
glaucous green. Flowering stems 36 to 38 inches high, erect, straight, four- 
flowered. Flowers well proportioned, medium size. Standards 3i6 inches 
long, 2} inches wide, cupped, tips adpressed, Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/3) 
changing at base of petal to Aureolin (H.C.C. 3) with reddish brown stria- 
tions. Falls 3} inches long, 2} inches wide, very dark purple changing to 
violet with white at margin of petal and heavy purplish brown striations at 
base. Style and crest pale yellow; beard yellow. Flowering from June 5, 
1958. [94] 

ZARA. (Raised by Mr. R. Hinckle, introduced by Mr. P. Muhlestein, 
sent by H. J. Randall, Esq., C.B.E.) A.M. June 9, 1958: Plant very vigorous, 
erect, very rapid increase; foliage 24 to 30 inches long, glaucous green. 
Flowering stems 45 to 48 inches high, erect, straight, four-flowered. Flowers 
well proportioned, fairly large. Standards 4 inches long, 2} inches wide, 
cupped, arching, Dauphin’s Violet (H.C.C. between 039 and 039/1) with dark 
brown striations at extreme base. Falls 3? inches long, 3 inches wide, same 
colour as standards with heavy dark brown striations at base. Style very 
broad, very pale blue, mid-rib blue; crest blue; beard yellow. Flowering from 
June 2, 1958. [128] 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1958 


DWARF BEARDED IRIS 


Forty-two stocks of dwarf bearded irises were received for trial at Wisley 
in the summer of 1957. The trial was restricted to dwarf bearded varieties not 
exceeding g inches in height. Three single rhizomes of each variety were 
planted on August 15, 1957, on a site near the Alpine House in the Rock 
Garden. 

The trial was inspected on May g, 1958, by the Joint Iris Committee of 
The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society and on its 
recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and The British Iris 
Society has made the following award to a dwarf bearded iris. The number 
in brackets after the description of the variety was that under which it was 
grown in the trial. 

STYLISH. (Raised by Mr. Walter Welch, U.S.A., sent by The Orping- 
ton Nurseries Co, Ltd., Crofton Lane, Orpington, Kent. ) H.C, May 9g, 1958. 
Plant 8 inches high, vigorous, erect; foliage slightly grey- green. Flowering 
stems 4 inches high, erect, straight; flowers stiff. Standards 2; #5 inches long, 
1;°5 inches wide, cupped, tips adpressed, Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 33). Falls 
25 inches long, 175 inches wide, flaring, Royal Purple (H.C.C. 834) fading 
to Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 33) at margin and veined reddish purple on white 
ground at base of petal; beard blue. Flowering from May 3, 1958. [27] 


INTERMEDIATE BEARDED IRIS 


The following variety was grown in the trial of dwarf bearded irises but as 
the plant was over g inches but not exceeding 20 inches in height, The Royal 
Horticultural Society and The British Iris Society has made the following 
award as an intermediate bearded iris. 


PATH OF GOLD. (Raised by Mr. Hodson, U.S.A., and sent by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co. Ltd.) H.C. May g, 1958. Plant 10} inches high, 
vigorous, erect; foliage green. Flowering stems 5 inches high, erect, straight; 
flowers well proportioned, fairly stiff. Standards 2 inches long, 1 to 1} 
inches wide, conical, tips adpressed, Barium Yellow (H.C.C. 503). Falls 
27% inches long, 1} inches wide, flaring, Aureolin (H.C.C. 3) fading to 
Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1) at margin; beard orange. Flowering from May 3, 
1958. [12] 


485 


EARLY CULINARY PEAS 


Fifty-five stocks of early culinary peas were received for trial at Wisley in 
1958. The trial was restricted to early varieties maturing not later than 
‘Gradus’ and two rows of ‘Gradus’ were grown as controls. Half a pint of 
seed of each stock was sown on April 2, 1958. 

The trial was inspected by a sub-committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on July 11, 1958, and on its recommendation the Council has 
made the following awards to early culinary peas. 

Owing to the wet season most stocks grew taller than usual and the heights 
given in the following descriptions are considerably greater than would be 
experienced in a more normal season. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that under 
which it was grown in the trial. 


FELTHAM ADVANCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 26/29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
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W.C.2.) A.M. July 11, 1958. Haulm 3 feet high, medium green; pods 3? 
inches long, medium green, straight, blunt, borne singly and in pairs; peas 
fairly large, light bright green, 6 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July to. 
[22} 
FELTHAM ADVANCE, (Raised by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd. 
and sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancashire.) A.M. July 11, 
1958. Haulm 3 feet high, medium to dark green ; pods 33 inches long, medium 
green, straight, blunt, borne singly and in pairs; peas fairly large, light bright 
green, 5 to 6 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 10. [23] 

FELTHAM FIRST. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & 
Simpson Ltd.) A.M. July 11, 1958. Haulm 2 to 2} feet high, medium green; 
pods 4 inches long, medium green, slightly curved forward, pointed, borne 
singly ; peas large, medium green, 10 to 11 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on 
July 7. [6] 

FELTHAM FIRST. (Raised by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd. and 
sent by Messrs. J. L. Clucas Ltd.) A.M. July 11, 1958. Haulm 2 to 24 feet 
high, medium green; pods 4 inches long, medium green, slightly curved 
forward, pointed, borne singly; peas large, medium green, 8 per pod; crop 
heavy, fit for use on July 7. [7] 

GRADUS. (Raised by Messrs. Laxton Bros. and sent by Messrs. Hurst 
& Son Ltd., Kelvedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, London, E.1.) A.M. 
July 11, 1958. Haulm 5} feet high, medium green; pods 3? to 4 inches long, 
medium green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; peas large, light to 
medium green, 6 to 7 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 10. [51] 

PILOT. (Raised by Messrs. Dickson, Belfast, Northern Ireland, sent 
by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd.) A.M. July 11, 1958. Haulm 5} feet high, 
medium green; pods 3} to 4 inches long, medium green, curved forward, 
pointed, borne singly; peas large, light bright green, 6 per pod; crop heavy, 
fit for use on July g. [47] 

SUTTON’S IMPROVED PILOT. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd., Reading, Berkshire.) A.M. July 11, 1958. 
Haulm 5} feet high, medium green; pods 4} to 4} inches long, medium 
green, curved forward, pointed, borne singly; peas large, light bright green, 
7 to 8 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 6. [46] 

CAVALIER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Yates & Sons 
(Seeds) Ltd., 3 High Street, Evesham, Worcestershire.) H.C. July 11, 1958. 
Haulm 2} feet high, medium green; pods 4 to 4} inches long, light to medium 
green, slightly curved forward, pointed, borne singly ; peas medium size, light 
to medium green, 6 to 7 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 8. [19] 

CLIPPER. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Cooper Taber & Co. Ltd., 
13/17 Tabernacle St., London, E.C.2, and sent by Messrs. Hurst & Son Ltd.) 
H.C. July 11, 1958. Haulm 5 feet high, medium green; pods 34 inches long, 
medium green, straight, blunt, borne singly; peas medium size, light to 
medium green, 8 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on July 6. [27] 

GRADUS RESELECTED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. July 11, 1958. Haulm 6 feet high, medium 
grey-green; pods 4 inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, 
borne singly; peas large, light green, 7 to 8 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on 
July ro. [52] 

KELVEDON WONDER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Co-op. Zaaizaadvereniging, West Friesland,-W.A. Wijdenés, Holland.) 
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H.C, July 11, 1958. Haulm 3? feet high, medium to dark green; pods 3} to 
34 inches long, medium green, slightly curved forward, pointed, borne in 
pairs ; peas fairly smail, light bright green, 6 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use on 
July 10. [13] 

METEOR IMPROVED. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson Ltd.) H.C. July 11, 1958. Haulm 3 feet high, medium 
green; pods 2} inches long, medium green, curved forward, pointed, bornein 
pairs; peas medium size, light bright green, 7 per pod; crop heavy, fit for use 
on July 8. [4] 

SUTTON’S IMPROVED HARBINGER. (Raised, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd.) H.C. July 11, 1958. Haulm 4 to 44 feet 
high, medium green; pods 4 inches long, medium green, slightly curved 
forward, blunt at tip, borne singly; peas large, light bright green, 6 per pod; 
crop heavy, fit for use on July 10. [16] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE 
BEEN MADE IN 1958 


Rhododendron (dalhousiae < nuttalli) Victorianum ‘Cream 
Trumpet’. F.C.C,. April 22, 1958. Although occasionally seen out of 
doors in one or two of the most favoured gardens, this plant can only 
be grown really well in a cool greenhouse. Three or four pendulous 
flowers usually make up each truss. The corolla is funnel campanulate, 
54 inches long and as much across the base constricted. In colour it is 
white with the large orange stain in the throat extending on to upper 
lobe. Reference to the cross was first made in 1879. Exhibited by the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 

Camellia japonica ‘Augusto L. Gouveia Pinto’ A.M. April 15, 
1958. For a number of years this plant has been grown by the exhibitors 
who state that it does best when afforded the conditions of a cold green- 
house. The flower consists of four rows of petals together with large 
petaloids massed in the centre to give a bloom of Paeony Form. In 
colour the flower is Carmine (H.C.C. 621) paling towards the margins 
and edged with white in varying degrees. Stamens are absent. Exhibited 
by The Misses E. and E. Godman, South Lodge, Horsham. 

Fuchsia ‘Royal Purple’ A.M. August 12, 1958. A very handsome 
large-flowered variety shown in a hanging basket. The semi-double 
flowers have purple corollas and bright scarlet sepals and tubes. 
Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Hydrangea macrophylla ‘Westfalen’ A.M. August 12, 1958. 
With compact heads of flowers a shade of Cherry (H.C.C. 722/2), this 
plant probably has the most intense colour of all the Hortensia group. 
For this reason alone it is worth wider attention than it has received up to 
the moment. It is of comparatively dwarf habit, and the exhibitor states 
that on very acid soils the flowers are a vivid velvety purple. The variety 
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was raised in Germany by WINTERGALEN about 1940. Exhibited by 
Mr. M. Haworth-Booth, Farall Nurseries, nr. Haslemere, Surrey. 

Ligularia clivorum ‘Desdemona’ A.M. September 2, 1958. An 
extremely handsome composite for woodland or pond-side planting, 
growing to a height of 5 feet or more in moist conditions, and effective 
both as a flowering and foliage plant. The large mainly basal leaves are 
reniform or rounded-cordate, sharply dentate and measure up to 
20 inches across with petioles up to 15 inches long. The leaf veins, 
petioles and stems are Dahlia Purple (H.C.C. 931) in colour. The 
flower-heads borne terminally in loose corymbs are up to 4 inches in 
diameter with the ray-florets coloured Cadmium Orange (H.C.C. 8). 
Exhibited by Messrs. The Sunningdale Nurseries Ltd., Windlesham, 
Surrey. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Amber Rain’ A.M. May 19, 1958. On 
this particularly good azalea the rounded truss is made up of eleven 
flowers. Each is 2 inches long and 3 inches across and coloured Butter- 
cup Yellow (H.C.C, 5/2) besides an orange blotch on the upper lobe. 
Exhibited by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd., The Nurseries, 
Bagshot, Surrey. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Dart’ A.M. June 3, 1958. A singularly 
large, nine-flowered truss is to be found on this azalea. Each flower is 
3} inches long and 4? inches across and coloured pinkish orange in the 
early stages later maturing to a light shade of Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 
621/1). ‘The upper lobe is spotted yellow and the stamens vary, some 
being petaloid. Exhibited from the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey. 

Rhododendron (Azalea) ‘Twilight Sky’ A.M. May 19, 1958. 
This attractive seedling from the Exbury Strain has a large, globular 
truss of flowers with the corolla 2} inches long and 3 inches across. 
In colour the flowers are white with a dark yellow blotch on the upper 
lobe. Exhibited by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons & Crisp Ltd., The 
Nurseries, Bagshot, Surrey. 

Rhododendron (‘Albescens’ x ciliicalyx) ‘Harry Tagg’ A.M. 
April 22, 1958. At the meeting of the Rhododendron and Camellia 
Committee in Edinburgh, this hybrid received its award as a cool green- 
house plant and, by reason of its tenderness, cultivation is necessarily 
restricted. The flowers are white with a faint, greenish-yellow stain on 
the upper lobe besides a faint tinging of pink on the outside. The 
corolla is shallow campanulate, 3 inches iung and 4} inches across and 


‘three or four such flowers make up each truss. There is a slight scent 


to the blooms. Exhibited by the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. 
Rhododendron (elliottii x ‘Fusilier’) ‘Beefeater’ A.M. June 3, 
1958. By back-crossing R. ‘Fusilier’ on to its parent, R. elliottii, a plant 
giving a large, flat-topped truss of some twenty-six flowers has been 
evolved. The corolla is 2} inches long and the same measurement across 
and coloured Geranium Lake (H.C.C. 20/1), besides some limited, pale 
spotting. Exhibited from the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. 
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Rhododendron (Sir Frederick Moore grex) ‘Charlotte de 
Rothschild’ A.M. May 19, 1958. In mid-season this tall large-flowered 
hybrid will give a fine display of colour. The heavy truss is made up of 
fourteen flowers each on long, red-stained pedicels. ‘The campanulate 
corolla is 3} inches long and 44 inches across and whitish-pink in colour 
with chocolate spotting in the throat and the outside stained deep pink. 
Large frilled lobes gives the plant added attraction. Exhibited by E. de 
Rothschild, Esq., Inchmery House, Exbury, nr. Southampton. 

Rhododendron chrysanthemum A.M. April 22, 1958. DR. J. F. 
ROCK collected seed from which this plant was raised, under his number 
Rock 22272, on his expedition to North-West Yunnan twenty-six years 
ago. The low-growing plant before the Committee was true to type 
having leaves 4 inches long and a flat-topped truss composed of six 
flowers, each coloured Sulphur Yellow (H.C.C. 1/3). Exhibited by 
Mrs. K. L. Kenneth, Tigh-an-Rudha, Ardrishaig. 

Rhododendron (‘Fusilier’ x Jalisco grex ‘Elect’) ‘Winkfield’ 
A.M. May 19, 1958. The presence of R. griersonianum can easily be 
seen in the breeding of this hybrid through the typically lax- and flat- 
topped truss. The campanulate corolla is 2} inches long and 3 inches 
across and coloured pinkish yellow, freely suffused with pink while the 
upper three lobes on the reverse side are stained Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 
17) and the throat tinged crimson and crimson spotted. In colour the 
petaloid calyx is the same shade of Mandarin Red. Exhibited by Crown 
Estate Commissioners, Windsor Great Park, Berks. 

Rhododendron (‘Beau Brummel’ x elliottii) ‘Mouton Roth- 
schild’ A.M. June 3, 1958. Like its parent, R. elliottit, this hybrid has 
a lightly packed, globular truss of flowers. The campanulate corolla is 
2 inches long and as much across and Blood Red (H.C.C. 820/2) in 
colour besides some singularly heavy, dull brown spotting over the 
inside. Exhibited by E. de Rothschild, Esq., Inchmery House, Exbury, 
nr. Southampton. 

Rhododendron (hodgsonii x sinogrande) ‘Ronald’ A.M. 
April 22, 1958, subject to its being given a clonal name. By crossing two 
species which grow well in Scotland, the exhibitors have obtained a fine 
plant of imposing habit and one which, in its hybrid swarm, shows con- 
siderable variation. From the plants available this particular cultivar was 
selected for an award. It has a large, heavy truss and whitish flowers 
extensively stained a shade of pale, rose-purple besides some variable, 
darker staining on the outside. About thirty flowers make up the truss. 
The leaves are 14 inches long and 5} inches across, beneath tomentose, 
soon glabrous and the stout petiole is 2 inches long. Exhibited by 
Messrs. A. C. and J. F. A. Gibson, Glenarn, Rhu, Dunbartonshire. 

Rhododendron (Lodauric grex) ‘Lodauric Iceberg’ A.M. 
June 17, 1958. Among the later flowering hybrids this one, raised by the 
exhibitors, is certainly outstanding and a particularly good spray of 
blooms was exhibited. Its truss is a heavy one, thirteen-flowered and 
inclined to be flat-topped. The campanulate corolla is 4 inches long and 
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§ inches across and white in colour with a small, pale crimson blotch in 
the throat. ‘There is some scent and the lobes of each bloom are reflexed 
and slightly frilled. In addition this plant has fine foliage, the leaves 
being a pale olive green and g inches long by 3 inches across. Exhibited 
by Messrs. W. C. Slocock, Ltd., Goldsworth Nurseries, Woking, 
Surrey. 

Rose ‘Cerise Bouquet’? A.M. July 1, 1958. A cross between 
R. multibracteata and R. ‘Crimson Glory’, raised in Germany, this rose 
makes a large bush of distinctive pendulous habit. ‘The double flowers, 
up to 34 inches across, are borne in quantity along the branches and 
are Tyrian Purple (H.C.C. 727, paling to 727/3 at the base) with the 
reverse, shades of Fuchsine Pink (H.C.C. 627). Exhibited by The 
Director, The John Innes Horticultural Institution, Bayfordbury, 
Herts. 

Rose ‘Christian Dior’ A.M. July 15, 1958. A bright red, near 
Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/2), H.T. variety of excellent form and sub- 
stance. The flowers are borne on good stems and the plant is of vigorous 
growth. Raised in France by M. Francis Meilland, introduced and 
shown by Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 
This rose was awarded “La Plus Belle Rose de France’’ at Lyons in 
June 1958. 

Rosa macrophylla doncasterii A.M. September 2, 19538. 
Exhibited as a hardy ornamental fruiting shrub this rose bears numerous 
oblong-ovoid, or flask-shaped, glossy hips up to 14 inches long of a 
shade of Signal Red (H.C.C. 719). An effective plant for autumn and 
winter colour. Exhibited by L. Maurice Mason, Esq., Talbot Manor, 
Fincham, King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 

Scutellaria indica var. japonica A.M. May 19, 1958. As the 
varietal name suggests, this plant is a native of Japan. The square stems, 
reddish and clothed with white hairs, are procumbent at the base and 
then ascending, to a height of about 4 inches, there being about fifty 
stems in the plant exhibited. The leaves, cordate at the base and cren- 
ately toothed, and the outside of the flowers are also clothed with soft 
hairs. The somewhat elongated flowers stand erect around the upper 
portion of the stems. The outside of the flower was Sea Lavender 
Violet (H,C.C. 637/2) veined with Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/2), while 
the labellum was paler, being Mineral Violet (H.C.C. 635/3) blotched 
and spotted with Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/1). This plant is said to 
be perfectly hardy, and to be suitable fur the rock garden or alpine 
house. Exhibited by The Director, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 

Sempervivum ‘Commander Hay’ A.M. July 29, 1958. This 
plant originated as a chance hybrid in the garden of the exhibitor, and 
was first noticed in 1943. It is probably a hybrid between Sempervivum 
ornatum (of gardens) and a giant form of S. tectorum, both of which were 
growing on the same ledge in the rock garden. 

The plant exhibited consisted of a single rosette, measuring g inches 
across, from which arose the stout flowering stem, to a height of 17 
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inches. ‘The acuminate, rosette leaves were 4 inches long and 1 inch 
wide, the predominant colour being Rhodonite Red (H.C.C. 0022), 
becoming pale green towards the tips, although the last half-inch of the 
lowest leaves was again Rhodonite Red. The margins of the leaves were 
lined with small hairs. The panicle of flowers occupied the upper 
g inches of the flowering stem, this part of the stem being pale green. 
At intervals between the stem leaves arose nearly fifty very hairy pale 
green peduncles, each bearing about fifteen flowers and buds, the 
flowers measuring 1} inches across. The petals were French Rose 
(H.C.C. 520/3) in colour, with hairy margins, the stamens Rose Red 
(H.C.C. 724/3) and the anthers yellow. Exhibited by the Earl of 
Morton, The Hatch, Churt, Surrey. 

Veratrum nigrum A.M. August 12, 1958. Ona rich soil this plant 
will reach a height of 4 to 5 feet and display an upright, large panicle 
some 3 feet long of blackish-purple flowers. It is a native of southern 
Europe and Siberia and was introduced to Britain in 1596. ‘The thick, 
rhizomatous roots are very poisonous. Exhibited by J. Newell, Esq., 
M.B.E., Broadgreenwood, Hertford. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Exotica.’’ By Alfred Byrd Graf. 4to. 643 pp. Illus. (Roehrs Company, 
U.S.A.) $17.50. 


This book has been rightly described as a comprehensive and contemporary 
pictorial record as it contains no fewer than 4,000 illustrations of indoor plants known 
to American horticulture. 

The chief object of this illustrated work of reference is to provide a simple and 
visual means of identification as well as to bring to the notice of all plant lovers the 
wide variety of decorative plants suitable for indoor cultivation. These illustrations, 
for easy reference, are conveniently grouped according to their families and to promote 
a better understanding of their relationships; for example, the family Araceae is 
supported by some 600 photographs—z0o of those being devoted to the genus 
Philodendron. 

As one would expect the greater part (465 pp.) of this book is taken up with the 
pictorial section and in support of this there are varying chapters dealing with the plant 
descriptions, their care and cultivation. All this information is set out in an easily 
followed coding system, but due allowance must be made for our varying conditions 
as all this is written for the guidance of the American grower. 

The chapter dealing with ‘‘Plants in the home and their arrangement’, will be of 
special interest and will serve as a further encouragement to the many people now 
interested in the growing of those plants for home decoration. 

The author has had in support of his writings many years of practical experience 
in the production of plants under glass and has also had the good fortune to visit many 
tropical regions throughout the world. In his concluding chapter, “‘Regional floras, 
their distribution and exotic background’’, the accompanying photographs, together 
with his observations of the plants and the conditions under which they grow, combine 
to make it a chapter of particular interest. 

The presentation of this book is very pleasing indeed but it is to be regretted that 
the high quality of production should be marred by attempting to over-illustrate with 
a number of photographs below the general standard expected and as such they serve 
little or no purpose for identification. 

W. G. MACKENZIE 
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“The Tranquil Gardener.”” By Robert Gathorne-Hardy. 201 pp. Illus. 
(Nelson.) 25s. 

Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is well known as a writer, traveller, and naturalist. It is 
against this background that he writes of his own garden i in the Thames Valley, of his 
mother’s in East Suffolk, and of Mr. John Nash’s in the same county. The Tranquil 
Gardener is in the tradition of those books about gardens, which are not technical, but 
in which plants and growing them are discussed in the light of a wide general culture, 
and as such is very pleasurable. 

Pleasing also are the illustrations in line and colour by John Nash. Attention must 

drawn to one in particular, i in view of its bearing on the identity of the plant por- 
trayed. It is captioned “Pelargonium kewense, var. salmonum’’ [sic]. Two other colour 
forms of Pelargonium x kewense are mentioned, but unfortunately I can find no 
reference to this plant in the text. The plant depicted seems strongly to resemble 
the cultivar known as Pelargonium ‘Salmonia’ or by its quite inexplicable synonym 
“The Boar’. Considerable enquiries have been made in the last two years or so as to 
the identity of this plant, but I have not so far heard it suggested that it is a variety of 
Pelargonium x kewense and it would be interesting to know the authority for calling 


it one. 
MORTON 


“Orchids of Peru.”” Part I. By Charles Schweinfurth. 260 pp. Illus, 
(Chicago Natural History Museum.) Full set $4.50 post paid. 

The appearance of the first part of Mr. Schweinfurth’s account of the orchids of 
Peru is very welcome since it will be the first really comprehensive work on the orchids 
of any portion of the extensive Andean region of South America. Not only will it 
enable students and travellers to name any Peruvian orchids which they may encounter, 
but it will also be of great value in Bolivia and Ecuador, and even in the more northerly 
countries of Colombia and Venezuela. 

The book is actually a part of the projected Flora of Peru now being published by 
the Chicago Natural History Museum and it therefore follows closely the format and 
general set up of other volumes in the series. There are keys to the genera and species, 
clear but detailed descriptions of each species and a list of the specimens examined. 
A statement of the general distribution of each species and other useful notes accom- 
pany the formal text. The present part contains an introductory section with a map 
giving important localities where orchids have been collected, and is illustrated by 
forty-five charming line drawings showing representative species from many of the 
genera dealt with. The whole work bears the stamp of Mr. Schweinfurth’s meticulous 
care for detail, although some modern orchidologists may not entirely agree with his 
rather conservative treatment of some of the genera. Nevertheless, the book is an 
important contribution to our knowledge of the orchids of the world and the appearance 
of the remaining three parts will be awaited with great interest. 

V. S, SUMMERHAYES 


The following book has been received : 
“‘to1 Wild Flowers of Shenandoah National Park.”” By Grant and Wenonah 
Sharpe. 40 pp. Illus. (University of Washington Press.) $1. 


ERRATUM 


R.H.S. Journat, Vol. 83, September 1958, p. 403. 
Narcissus ‘Bayard’ A.M. April 23, 1958, was unfortunately misspelt ‘Baynard’. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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‘Yes. 
Protection-in 


RED. GREEN 16'6 


per roll I2yds x lyd 


For the best possible protection against 
all weather conditions you should fix 
PERMACOLOR now. At the same 
time you will give your roofs a new 
look. — one that will welcome the 
Spring and blend perfectly with 
your garden. 


Also DURAFLEX Grey 
Roofing Felt from 6/7 per 
6 yards x 1 yard roll. 


USED BY MOST LEADING 


PORTABLE BUILDING 
MANUFACTURERS 


| AVAILABLE FROM IRONMONGERS AND BUILDERS’ MERCHANTS 
mA NUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY PERMANITE LTD. 
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HARDY PLANTS—— 


from The Flo 


ace Herbaceous and Rockery Plants in al! leading varieties “oe 
are grown by 


32-page descriptive catalogue wil! gladly be sent 
post-free on request 


‘olchester 
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John Waterer, Son: 
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